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N the shores of the Danube 

many centuries ago, accord- 

ing to Germanic legend, there 

lived the Nibelungen, an evil, venge- 
ful tribe which embraced pagan ways 
and which fell victim to their own in- 
trigue. The legend ends in slaughter. 

On the shores of the Danube today 
there is a man. He has sprung from 
the seed of a legend. In the valley of 
the Danube where he stands he has 
stirred up old echoes of the Nibelu- 
genlied. He is Adolf Hitler, a strange 
man who looks to Thor and Mars for 
destiny. 

And after he has gone the Danube 
will have added another page to its 
history. Before him there were the 
Romans who attempted to make the 
river its frontier; there was Genghis 
Khan whose Mongol invasion struck 
at the heart of the valley; there were 
the crusaders who stormed down the 
river on the way to their conquest 
of the East; there were the Turks 
whose horses seemed to sound the 
deathnote for the West as they thun- 
dered along the Danube’s banks; 
there were the Hapsburgs who found- 
ed an empire and saw it crumble; 
there was a great war.... 
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Emil Lengyel has written the biog- 
raphy of this river. It is a beautiful 
book. Beautiful on two scores: it is 
beautifully written and beautifully 
put together. It is rich in substance 
and form. The writing is calm, care- 
ful, finely-balanced, almost finely- 
etched. The physical production is 
strikingly good. 

Emil Lengyel’s The Danube is cer- 
tain to remind many of Emil Lud- 
wig’s The Nile, published two years 
ago, not only because of the allitera- 
tive quality of the authors’ names 
or the similarity of subject, but be- 
cause both books tell the life story of 
a river through the story of the 
peoples who lived on its shores. More- 
over, the Danube is to Europe what 
the Nile is to Africa. The stream of 
each is heavy with history; no record 
could be written of either continent 
without constant reference to them. 
The fingers of the Nile reach back 
farther into history, but the blue 
waters of the Danube carry a more 
significant message for Western 
civilization. 

Emil Lengyel looks at the Danube, 
the 2000-mile Danube, looks at it as 
it springs to life out of a forest in 
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CHAOS IN ASIA 


by Hallett Abend 


Famous N. Y. Times correspondent 


“A bombshell to the British Govern- 
ment”—Chamberlain called Russia’s 
move in the European situation. Now 
the nigger in the woodpile is Japan. 
WHAT IS JAPAN GOING TO DO? 


“As a guide to the Japanese mind, I 
think that Mr. Abend is the best in 
the field,” says Rodney Gilbert in the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune. $3.00 
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ANTHONY EDEN 


by Alan Campbell Johnson 
Political Secretary to Sir Archibald Sinclair 


The only biography of a man whose 
importance to the entire world in- 
creases every hour! No one watching 
Europe’s fate today can afford to 
miss Eden’s face-to-face conversa- 
tions with Hitler and with Stalin— 
portentous words, spoken in 1935, 
which illuminate the actions of both 
in 1939, and cue us to our own for- 
mation of foreign policy. $3.00 
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by C. E. Count Puckler 














HERE is hardly a more 
interesting and more con- 
vincing study than this com- 
petent critical German sur- 
vey, which was recently pub- 
lished in Britain and which the 
British Press overwhelmingly 
praised as a fair, well-balanced 
and accurate estimate of Brit- 
ain’s economic, financial, mili- 
tary and imperial power. It 
deals with the actual, as well 
as the potential strength and 
reserves of Britain and her 
Empire. 
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Germany; looks at it as it gains body 
and strength in moving through what 
used to be a sovereign Austria; looks 
at it as it separates what used to be 
the sovereign state of Czecho-Slo- 


| vakia from Hungary, through which 


it winds almost at right angles before 
picking up additional waters and 
flowing through Yugoslavia; looks as 
it cuts through the Transylvania Alps 
and becomes the common frontier of 
Rumania and Bulgaria before swing- 
ing back into Rumania where it 
makes a dash for the sea, splitting 
into three before reaching the large 
waters. 

Emil Lengyel looks at all this but 
what he sees most of all is a river 
scarred by history. He sees a fertile, 
rich valley along its banks—ample 
enough to nourish hundreds of mil- 
lions, providing them with every 
basic need—but which has been de- 
spoiled by centuries of conflict. Along 
its waters German, Slav, Magyar, and 
Latin could have submerged their 
differences for their common good— 
as indeed, they did during a brief 
period in the river’s history—but in- 
stead used the river as a dividing line 
which bristled with guns. Versailles 
intensified the chaos. “Some problems 
had been solved and secular injustices 
corrected, but other and graver prob- 
lems and injustices were created. 
. . . The Danube lost its role as a 
lifeline. Gloom settled upon its val- 
ley.” 

When the swastika was planted upon 
the shores of the headwaters of the 
Danube, the tremor was felt all the 
way to the Black Sea. “The river be- 
came the lifeline of Germany; not 
merely Germany’s but that of an in- 
tolerant creed, believing in war for 
its own sake, forced by its own nature 
to create havoc.” (So said Rauschning 
in The Revolution of Nihilism.) What 
was a highway of beauty, says Leng- 
yel, became a dictator’s battleground. 

There can be no solution for the 
80,000,000 people along its shores, he 
writes in his epilogue, unless there 
arises an honest Federation which 
would not attempt to dissolve racial 
and linguistic ties but which would 
give the entire region a unity as its 
foremost guarantee of security. Such 
a Federation, he adds, would have to 
comprise the former Czecho-Slovakia 
and Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania. 

The very remoteness of such a pos- 
sibility may suggest that there is 
some hope: “When the political hori- 
zon is darkest the stars appear... 
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The Danube Valley had led the way to 
war. It would be logical for it to show 
the way to peace.” 


FF“ and away the best book for 
Americans on the war in Europe 
is Captain Liddell Hart’s The Defence 
of Britain, originally published in 
London. And it would have been twice 
as good—for Americans, that is—if 
half the book were deleted for publi- 
cation here. Of interest to Americans 
is Liddell Hart’s rounded, sound dis- 
cussion and explanation of modern 
military strategy; his appraisal of 
comparative military strength of the 
major powers; his incisive comments 
on the muddy thinking that con- 
tributed so largely to the breakdown 
of Europe today. These chapters more 
than make up an average sized book. 
What is not so vital or pertinent to 
Americans are the discussions of 
British military promotion systems, 
the development of the British terri- 
torial army, appendices relating to 
specialized information about British 
defense of colonies, etc. 

Another improvement might have 
been a change in title. Actually, the 
book is more of a guide to a world 
war than it is to the peculiar defense 
problems of Great Britain. The 
specialized nature of the title, how- 
ever, should not discourage prospec- 
tive readers who are looking for a 
comprehensive, intelligent explana- 
tion of the issues—political and mili- 
tary—at stake in Europe. For Liddell 
Hart’s book—or at least upwards of 
half the book—does just that. 

The present war has been called the 
strangest of all wars, but Liddell 
Hart, who wrote this book months 
before its outbreak, shows why it is 
not so strange. “It is an unfortunate 
aspect of the present situation,” 
wrote Mr. Hart, who has a strong 
belief in the superiority of the de- 
fense, “that if Poland were attacked, 
the French could not give direct help 
in reinforcing her defense.” The best 
thing for France to do, he said—and 
we iterate that this book was written 
before September 1—would be to con- 
solidate her positions, combining her 
defensive operations with “harassing 
offensive.” And this, precisely, is 
what the French have done. Another 
bull’s eye for Captain Hart was his 
appraisal of Polish fighting ability. 
Manpower she had in abundance, he 
says, but there was too much of a 
tendency to stake heavily on cavalry; 
there was not enough realism among 
her military leaders; too much de- 
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pendence on her terrain. Without 
neighboring powers fighting with her, 
he added, Poland would be hopeless. 

But Captain Liddell Hart (appar- 
ently he has dropped the initials of 
B. H.) failed to take one important 
factor into account: the possibility 
that Germany and Russia would can- 
cel their differences for the sake of 
mutual opportunism. Unlike Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell and Henry C. 
Wolfe, American observers who fore- 
saw the likelihood of a new color 
combination in Europe, Liddell Hart 
proceeded on the assumption that 
Russia would remain anti-German, 
even if she did not join the war. But 
the wonder is not that he failed to 
anticipate the defection of Russia 
but that so little of his book is im- 
paired despite it. 

We repeat: Liddell Hart’s book is 
far and away the best new book for 
a Baedeker to World War II, Mr. 
Hitler’s new bridge partner notwith- 
standing. 


ROM The Defense of Britain, we 
pass on to How Strong Is Britain? 
by C. E. Count Piickler. First of all, 
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it is—unlike Liddell Hart’s book— 
concerned with Britain and Britain 
alone. Second of all it was written by 
a German and originally published in 
Germany, in full sight of anyone who 
wanted to look, including Herr Goeb- 
bel’s G-Men. Third of all and some- 
what surprising, it is reasonable and 
fair. Count Piickler gives Great 
Britain her due, recognizes that she 
is the ‘greatest empire” in the world, 
and though he does not say so direct- 
ly, indicates that it would be poor 
judgment on the part of Germany 
if the Reich should attempt to pit her 
might against England at the pres- 
ent time. 

If this book has official or quasi- 
official sanction or approval, then a 
number of statements in it take on 
singular significance, and if what we 
read between the lines of this book is 
true, then Germany did not plan to 
go to war against Britain until 1941 
or 1942. It would seem, too, that the 
new German strategy in foreign 
affairs was to have called for “moral 
politics’—in other words, beating 
Britain at her own game in appear- 
ing before the court of world opinion 
in spotless raiment. 

The spectacle of Hitler under a halo 
is not exactly convincing, but that, 
nevertheless, is the direction in which 
the new party line of the Nazis is 
supposed to move—or so it might 
seem from Count Piickler’s book. 


a from China that Afghan- 
istan is mobilizing to repel bor- 
der violations by Soviet forces which 
are said to be massing in Chinese 
Turkestan (Sinkiang Province) for 
a drive into India, place oft-neglected 
India squarely into the news. Timely, 
therefore, is R. H. Mottram’s Trad- 
ers’ Dream, the story of a fabulous 
treasure chest—India—and the way 
in which it came into Britain’s hands. 

Traders’ Dream tells of a trading 
venture that became an instrument 
of imperial power. Few chapters in 
history are as colorful, as dynamic 
as the story of the British East India 
Company, which became the con- 
queror of India and whose ships and 
men played so vital a part in laying 
the foundation of the present British 
Empire. Mottram has done it full jus- 
tice, incorporating much new mate- 
rial into a book which is as authentic 
as it is vivid. 

Through the pages of Traders’ 
Dream parade figures such as Clive, 
who, as an employee of the East India 
company, won India for Britain; and, 


Current H istory 


too, the almost forgotten Warren 
Hastings who helped the company 
gain the right to acquire territory, 
command troops, form alliances and 
wage war, to make money and to exer- 
cise civil and military jurisprudence. 

Traders’ Dream provides sound 
background for an insight into a 
country which in the near future may 
prove to be the weakest link of an 
Empire now hard pressed. 


eer ABEND, New York Times 
correspondent in the Far East, 
who several years ago wrote, with 
Anthony Billingham, a book called 
Can China Survive? has written a 
new work on the Far East which 
takes into account the Japanese cam- 
paign in China. It is a valuable work, 
one which is remarkably unbiased 
and objective, considering that Abend 
was in the thick not only of the war 
itself but of the welter of propaganda 
manufactured by both sides. 

Japan is fighting, says Mr. Abend, 
for “aims not yet definitely disclosed 
and stated in such vague terms as 
‘the establishment of a New Order 
in Asia.’ The New Order has already 
arrived. It is poverty, desolation, 
hatred, and chaos.” Yet Chaos has 
always been the word for China. 
Even before Japan launched its Jap- 
anese steamroller China was in chaos; 
indeed, that is one of the reasons 
given by the Japanese to justify their 
invasion. Our missionaries found 
chaos the best one-word description 
for conditions in China. This point is 
stressed because Mr. Abend later re- 
marks that well-informed Japanese 
diplomats and business men “‘will tell 
you very frankly . . . that co-opera- 
tion among all interested nations will 
be essential (to the New Order) if 
China’s economic and industrial re- 
habilitation is to be accomplished.” 
This restoration, he adds, is a prime 
necessity for China’s eventual pros- 
perity, and Japan realizes she must 
have a prosperous neighbor in China, 
“or be bitterly poor herself.” 


THIRD important book dealing 
with the Orient is Oland D. Rus- 
sell’s The House of Mitsui, the amaz- 
ing story of one of the oldest and 
most powerful families in the world— 
the Mitsuis of Japan, whose history 
reaching back to the dim ages of 
mythology, is closely coupled with the 
rise of the Empire to the position of 
a mighty political and military power 
today. 
As Russell points out, what the 
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Mitsuis do even today is vital to the 
destiny of the Empire, for they con- 
trol fifteen percent of all Japanese 
trade. 

France has 200 Families, America 
her 60, Japan only five—and the 
greatest of these is the House of 
Mitsui. They operate banks and 
mines, factories and shipping com- 
panies, and while Mitsui ships carry 
products of their industrial empire 
to all parts of the world, the family 
has commercial agents in every large 
capital to see that the cargoes are 
sold and that the vessels return to 
their home ports with full holds. 

Russell has done a masterful job 
on a subject heretofore considered 
well-nigh impossible to approach. For 
the Mitsuis, unlike other monied 
princes of other lands, are patricians 
in their own right and thereby ex- 
tremely aloof from those who wish to 
inquire into their private lives. And 
so it took an American newspaper 
man, following the tradition of others 
of his profession who have bucked 
and been rebuffed by the Morgans, 
Rockefellers, Fords and dime-store 
heiresses, to accomplish what no 
other journalist has ever done before. 
The result is that Russell, who opines 
that the Mitsuis probably look upon 
the Rockefellers, the Morgans and the 
Vanderbilts, Rothschilds and Du- 
Ponts as mere upstarts, has turned 
out a masterful book. 

The historical record of the build- 
ing of the fabulous Mitsui fortune, is 
engaging reading, not only because it 
is the story of an extraordinary fam- 
ily, but because it shows the equally 
amazing development of Japan, slow- 
ly over many centuries, from feudal 
days to the rise of a great power. And 
it was the Mitsuis, of course, who 
figured in the building. Students of 
the ramifications of finance in world 
affairs as well as those who are inter- 
ested in people as people will enjoy 
Mr. Russell’s book. 


IDNEY HILLMAN represents to 
George Soule a case study in crea- 
tive and democratic leadership. The 
career of the labor leader, says Mr. 
Soule in the introduction to his book, 
Sidney Hillman, has shown “how 
democracy can work, not only in 
achieving difficult material results, 
but in offering an opportunity for the 
human personality to grow.” 

It is clear from this book that Mr. 
Soule has become deeply inspired by 
the work and personality of Mr. Hill- 
man. In fact, he shares with millions 


of clothing workers an honest ad- 
miration for the former immigrant 
who in thirty years has perhaps done 
more to destroy sweatshops and slums 
than any man outside public office in 
this country. The book is generously 
sympathetic, describing Mr. Hillman 
as both thinker and doer—a man who 
is creative and industrious. He is, 
says Mr. Soule, “essentially Amer- 
ican ... Surely it is significant that 
he is passionately devoted to the 
American future far more than many 
who trace their ancestors back to 
those who first felt intoxication in the 
boundless opportunity for man in a 
new country.” 

Actually, Mr. Soule’s book is a 
double biography: it tells the story 
not only of Sidney Hillman but of 
hundreds of thousands of workers 
fighting a winning fight for laboring 
justice. That the fight has been both 
honest and successful Mr. Soule has 
no doubt. And the prime mover from 
the very start was Sidney Hillman. 


_— from the headlines—or even 
the back newspaper pages—are 
stories of a far more sensible battle 
than the one being fought today in 
Europe. It is a battle not of man 
against man but of man against 


microbe. And this is the battle de- | 
scribed by Dr. Joseph W. Bigger, | 
Professor of Bacteriology and Pre- | 


ventive Medicine at the University of 
Dublin, in Man Against Microbe, a 
compact, immensely useful guide for 
all microscope hobbyists or students, 
or even the layman who is interested 
in microbe study. 

Dr. Bigger rounds out his book 


with a brief history of microbiology | 


and the stories of past and present 


pioneers in the study of slide life. | 
Those who have read and enjoyed 


Microbe Hunters and want to explore 
further in this field will find Man 


Against Microbe of especial interest. | 
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Two Months of War 


T the end of two months of the 
European war, which broke 
out on September 1 with Ger- 

many’s invasion of Poland, some of 
the minor issues had been decided. 
The major issues had not. Victory or 
defeat for one side or the other 
seemed as far off as ever. 

Poland had been conquered and 
partitioned between Germany and 
Russia, accomplishing a Nazi inten- 
tion of “righting wrongs done by the 
Versailles dictate.” Communist Rus- 
sia, insisting that she was “neutral,” 
had supplemented with other agree- 
ments her sensational non-aggression 
pact with Nazi Germany, had blood- 
lessly seized the eastern half of Po- 
land, and had extended her domina- 
tion over the Baltic states of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania through trea- 
ties which gave Moscow the right to 
establish troops and naval bases in 
those countries. In the course of nego- 
tiations with Lithuania, Russia gave 
Vilna, Lithuania’s ancient capital 
which had been taken by the Poles 
in 1920, back to that country in a deal 
that, however, gave Russia complete 
domination over the Liths. 

Italy, as a member of the Rome- 
Berlin axis, was still neutral. Turkey 
had been courted by both Russia and 
the Allies for the control of the Dar- 
danelles—on October 17 negotiations 
in Moscow for a Russo-Turkish 
mutual-assistance pact broke down. 
Finland had been threatened by Rus- 
sia, which sought control of the Aland 
Islands and the use of the sub-Arctic 
port of Petsamo, thereby threatening 
to involve the Scandinavian nations. 

Hitler had made peace proposals 
which had been emphatically refused 
by Paris and London. The Berlin 
press had intimated that President 
Roosevelt would be acceptable as a 
mediator, but the President had re- 
ceived no official invitation and had 
ignored unofficial feelers. Meanwhile 
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the war continued, intensifying after 
mid-October. 

It was against this background 
that the United States Congress, 
called into special session on Septem- 
ber 21, pressed its reconsideration of 
the Neutrality Act of 1937, designed 
to keep America out of war, with the 
Administration driving to revise the 
act, specifically its embargo on the 
export of certain war materials to the 
warring nations. Opponents of the 
Administration held that to lift the 
embargo would be unneutral, would 
assist Britain and France which have 
the ships and money to obtain war 
materials from the United States 
while Germany has neither. Never- 
theless, under the leadership of Sena- 
tor Pittman, Nevada Democrat, the 
Administration drove on. 
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Pittman and Neutrality 


Key Pittman was a sourdough in 
the Klondike, a tall, lithe prospector 
on whom the Yukon had laid its spell. 
But for him the Klondike held no gold 
and he turned to prospecting on the 
sands of Nome. He found there a 
wife, but again no gold. The next stop 
was Nevada, and this time Key Pitt- 
man struck pay dirt—in politics. In 
1912 he became a United States Sena- 
tor. He has been one ever since. 


The Senator from Nevada is now 
sixty-seven, brilliant rather than in- 
dustrious, and one of the most impor- 
tant figures in Congress. He is a 
staunch pro-Administration Demo- 
crat. Since 1933 he has been Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, a post which gives him 
influence in the shaping of American 
foreign policy, and in which several 
Senators have made famous names. 
William E. Borah and the late Henry 
Cabot Lodge were immediate Pittman 
predecessors. 

Because American foreign policy 
under the New Deal has been so much 
in the hands of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull, Senator Pittman 
has been slow in picking up the repu- 
tation that belongs to his post. The 
revised Neutrality Bill sponsored by 
the Administration in the special ses- 
sion of Congress gave him his chance. 
The measure bears his name and he 
opened the Senate debate upon it on 
October 2, though many observers 
felt he left much of the management 
of the debate thereafter to his col- 
league, Tom Connally of Texas. 


Three Moot Points 


The Neutrality Bill, quickly re- 
vealed three points of controversy: 


(1) Repeal of the arms embargo 
to allow sale of war materials to all 
nations—provided they paid in cash 
and carried their purchase home; 
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(2) A ninety-day credit system 
that, its proponents argued, would be 
equivalent to cash and in accordance 
with business practice; - 


(3) A ban on the sailing of Amer- 
ican ships to belligerent ports, 
whether those ports were in Europe 
or in some West Indian island like 
Martinique. 


It was predicted that the Senate 
debate on this bill would be “historic,” 
likely to resemble the truly historic 
debate two decades ago over the 
Treaty of Versailles. The deluge of 
mail and telegrams—300,000 on a 
single day—that descended on Capi- 
tol Hill and the crowds at the early 
Senate sessions pointed up the “his- 
toric” angle. Radio arguments point- 
ed it further. But interest died quick- 
ly. Congressional mail receded to 
normal. Attendance in the Senate gal- 
lery dropped away, and on the Senate 
floor a quorum was often lacking. 


The reasons were obvious. Repeti- 
tion made the arguments tiresome, 
and neither side wanted to discuss the 
heart of-the issue: Should the United 
States aid Britain and France by sell- 
ing them war materials? Was such 
aid necessary to keep Germany away 
from our door? The public, moreover, 
had apparently made up its mind. An 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
survey, one of the well-known Gallup 
polls, found that 60 per cent of the 
country declared in favor of lifting 
the embargo. 


At this point Senate leadership 
started maneuvering for a vote. The 
ninety-day-credit clause was scrapped 
and ways were studied for com- 
promise on the shipping restrictions, 
which opponents insisted would crip- 
ple the newly built merchant marine. 
Senate leaders had another stimulus 
for action. They feared that some 
turn in the European war might so 
affect American opinion that the 
Administration would be deprived of 
the victory for embargo repeal that 
seemed so clearly to be within its 
grasp. 


Threat to Finland 


While the United States debated 
neutrality, Germany clashed with 
France and Britain on land and sea 
and in the air. Meanwhile, too, Soviet 
Russia advanced into Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia, apparently attempt- 
ing to weld an iron belt around the 
Baltic. The Red army crossed the 
border of Estonia on October 18, de- 


manding to be quartered in private 
homes. “The difficulties in quartering 
troops,” said the Estonian newspaper 
Rachvalecht, attempting to hearten 
its readers, “are as nothing compared 
to the difficulties that we would have 
had in a military conflict.” 


The bloodless imperialism that 


brought the shivering little Baltic 
states into the Soviet orbit won Stalin 
“The Dry 


the title of Peter the 
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Senator Key Pittman 


Great.” It took Peter (1682-1725) 
twenty years of fighting to seize the 
ice-free ports of the Baltic. Stalin 
accomplished much the same end 
without bloodshed, and in a few 
weeks. But when he demanded that 
Russian troops be given the right to 
occupy the Aland Islands, which 
stretch across the Gulf of Bothnia 
from Finland to Sweden and com- 
mand the entrance to the Gulf of 
Finland, the Finns, though they num- 
ber only four million, immediately 
prepared to defend themselves. 
Helsingfors, the capital, was 
blacked out for the first time in its 
history and other Finnish cities vul- 
nerable from the air were evacuated. 
Finland mobilized her tiny fleet of 4 
gunboats, 5 submarines, 7 torpedo 
boats and 25 mine layers to repulse 
the might of Russia, which massed 
at Kronstadt most of her fleet of 5 
battleships, 7 heavy cruisers, 4 light 
cruisers, 23 destroyers and 111 sub- 
marines. Concentrated along the 
bleak Soviet-Finnish frontier were 
700,000 Red army troops against a 
small Finnish army which at most 
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can muster a quarter of a million 
men. 

About as large as New England, 
New York and New Jersey, Finland 
is more than half covered by forest. 
Its greatest industry, therefore, is 
lumbering. Finland also has large 
aluminum mines which Russia covets 
and would control if Finland sur- 
rendered the Aland Islands to Soviet 
domination. 

Under Swedish influence until 
1809, Finland then became a more or 
less autonomous duchy within the 
Russian Empire. But the Finns, re- 
nowned for their progressive ten- 
dencies, were never happy under the 
autocracy of the Czars. 

In 1918, the Finns won their in- 
dependence from Russia, at which 
time they contracted a debt to the 
United States—a debt they have been 
paying religiously on time at the rate 
of $5,000,000 a year. That fact has 
created pronounced  pro-Finnish 
sentiment in the United States. So 
likewise have other facts about Fin- 
land which are widely known here— 
the facts that, while Finland is a 
stern foe of Communism, it has 
pioneered in progressive legislation. 
It granted woman suffrage in 1907, 
experimented with prohibition and 
abandoned it before we did. It is one 
of the few true democracies in 
Europe. 

Americans, therefore, rallied be- 
hind their President when they 
learned that he had sent a personal 
plea to Moscow to refrain from any 
action which might disturb the peace- 
ful relations between Russia and Fin- 
land. In a reply, interpreted as re- 
assuring, Russia protested that it 
was interested solely in “guarantee- 
ing the security of the Soviet Union 
and Finland.” 

While the Finns realized that there 
are simply not enough of them to re- 
sist a Russian drive, the brave stand 
of the little Baltic republic had its 
background in the belief of many 
military experts that Russia’s army 
is not yet developed to the point 
where Soviet leaders want to test it 
in a real conflict. Last August this 
opinion was clarified by the usually 
well-informed Moscow correspondent 
of the Finnish paper Helsingen Sano- 
mat who wrote: 

“The truth behind the Berlin-Mos- 
cow pact, it is revealed in reliable 
quarters, is that Soviet Russia has 
discovered two weaknesses—the 
Stalin regime is growing increasing- 
ly unpopular even among the most 
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ardent Communists, and the Russian 
army has been found to be exceeding- 
ly weak following the conflict along 
the Mongolian border, where planes, 
tanks and guns were tried and found 
wanting. In almost a panic, there- 
fore, the Council of Commissars, 
looking askance at a powerful Ger- 
many, joined their erstwhile foes 
rather than fight them.” 


Scandinavian Solidarity 


The Russian threat to Finland had 
repercussions not only in the United 
States but in all the Scandinavian 
countries. The subjugation of Fin- 
land by the Soviet would bring Com- 
munism, which they all dreaded, to 
their very doors. 

To determine to what extent they 
should go in support of Finland, the 
three Scandinavian Kings—Gustaf of 
Sweden, Christian of Denmark and 
Haakon of Norway—conferred in 
Stockholm with the Finnish Presi- 
dent, Kyosti Kallio. The moral sup- 
port of Washington was behind the 
conference, as was indicated by dis- 
patch of a message from President 
Roosevelt stating that America would 
support the conference’s principle of 
“order under law.” Several Latin- 





American governments sent similar 
messages. This Pan-American move 
suggested that little Finland was get- 
ting far-reaching support in this 
hemisphere. 

Convinced of the backing of the 
Seandinavian States, which were 
likely to be supported by the other 
Oslo powers — Belgium, Holland, 
Luxemburg and even, possibly, 
Switzerland—President Kallio an- 
nounced in a radio broadcast from the 
Castle of King Gustaf on October 19 
that Finland was determined to de- 
fend its independence in view of the 
“constant proofs of the solidarity of 
other Nordic nations with Finland.” 
The one-time farm boy who became 
President of the little Baltic democ- 
racy declared that Finland wished to 
live peacefully, and indicated that 
Russia’s demands against her had 
been of a “serious nature.” 

As the Scandinavian powers con- 
vened, there were rumors that Ger- 
many would propose that the Oslo 
group help to bring about peace on 
the Western Front. In return Ger- 
many was said to be willing to help 
protect the Northern States against 
excessive Soviet claims. As for the 
reason Germany had failed to curb 
her ally thus far, Berlin explained 
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that Germany had to depend absolute- 
ly on Russian support as long as the 
war continued, and therefore could 
do nothing against the Communist 
forces creeping across the north. 


Turks Shun Soviet 


While the Finns were repulsing 
Moscow in the Baltic, the Turks re- 
jected the “Soviet line” in the Bal- 
kans, where both Russia and the 
Allies long had been dickering for 
the control of the Dardanelles. For 
nearly a month, Turkish Foreign 
Minister Shukru Saracoglu had been 
a “diplomatic hostage” in Moscow, 
apparently under pressure to sign a 
treaty that would bar the use of the 
Straits leading to the Black Sea to 
warships of all countries except Rus- 
sia, and at the same time agree to 
territorial revisions in Rumania in 
favor of Russia and Bulgaria—in 
short, agree to Soviet-Nazi overlord- 
ship of the Balkans. 

Moscow had confidently expected 
Turkey, of all the countries in East- 
ern Europe, to accept her demands, 
for the Turkish Republic and the 
Soviet Union, both born of revolu- 
tion, were close friends; they had 
both been outcast nations in their 
early years. Russia had consistently 
supported the Turkish claims for the 
control and militarization of the 
Dardanelles, and there had long been 
a tacit understanding among the sea 
powers that Turkey, as keeper of the 
Straits, was a silent partner of 
Russia. 

Turkey, however, seemed to con- 
clude that Moscow’s demands threat- 
ened her independence. As both an 
umpire and a player in the present 
game of power politics, Turkey is a 
key state and Russia and the Allies 
have begged desperately for her sup- 
port. The Dardanelles, a long stretch 
of dark and turbulent water which 
for centuries has funnelled fighting 
men between the West and the East, 
is vitally important to both blocs. For 
Russia, control of the Straits guar- 
antees a warm water outlet from the 
Black Sea, and the free transport of 
supplies across that sea to Germany. 
If French and British warships are 
allowed to enter the Black Sea 
through the Straits, they will be in 
a position to cut these vital trade 
lines. 

The Allies, therefore, were be- 
lieved to have won a signal diplomatic 
victory when, on October 19, a treaty 
of mutual assistance was signed be- 
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tween Turkey, on the one side, and 
France and Britain on the other. At 
the same time two Allied generals ar- 
rived in Turkey to discuss military 
cooperation. They were General Wey- 
gand of France and General Wavell, 
British Commander-in-Chief in the 
Near East. 


Persia and India 


The Turkish Foreign Minister was 
still under pressure in Moscow when 
Red army units were rushed to rein- 
force the military patrols in the 
Caucasus Mountains, on the southern 
frontier facing Turkey and Iran 
(Persia). To meet this threat to the 
important Iranian oil lines that sup- 
ply the British fleet, London rushed 
troops to strengthen her forces in 
the Near East, to ward off a Russian 
expansion to the Gulf of Persia, a 
plan long envisioned by Czarist Rus- 
sia. South of the Caucasus, besides 
Turkey and Persia, is Iraq, which is 
Britain’s ally and bound to resist any 
move by Russia to invade that area. 

As Red troops massed on the 
Turko-Persian border, reports from 
China said that a Sovietized Chinese 
army, led by Russians, was being 
formed in Sinkiang (Chinese Tur- 
kestan) Province for what might be 
a thrust at India. That fabulous 
Oriental domain of Great Britain had 
been hurled into the war against its 
will, and Indian nationalists imme- 
diately informed London that, though 
it participated voluntarily in the last 
war, India would hesitate to enter 
the present conflict unless she was 
granted independence. 

This presented a ticklish problem 
to Britain, which likes to feel that in 
this war she is defending “democ- 
racy.” Indians were quick to point 
out that, if Britain was defending 
democracy, she ought to democratize 
India, practicing what she preached. 

That Hitler had “promised” India 
to Russia in one of his loose state- 
ments recorded in the past, London 
well knew. Furthermore, there had 
long been pro-Nazi as well as pro- 
Communist agitation in India. To 
counteract that, London has now de- 
clared that a new federal government 
for India, long planned and on the 
way, will be forthcoming after the 
war, and has urged India to strive for 
greater unity. “Profoundly disap- 
pointing,” said Mohandas K. Gandhi 
of Britain’s attitude, adding: “What 
the future has in store for India I 
dare not foretell.” 
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This plan almost won a “blitzkreig” for Germany in 1914, But the General 

Staff blundered by cutting in to the north of Paris, exposing the army’s 

flank to a counter attack—the famous battle of the Marne. History may 

repeat itself and the “revolving door” may open again, this time through 
Holland as well as Belgium. 


Hitler Gets His Answers 


In the second month of the war, 
Chancellor Hitler continued his bids 
for peace, declaring that “the West- 
ern powers . . . have recklessly pro- 
voked a war on flimsiest grounds. If 
they reject our readiness for peace, 
then Germany is determined to take 
up the battle and fight it out.” A few 
hours later Premier Daladier replied 
to Hitler’s peace proposal with a de- 
cisive “No!” and declared that France 
would not lay down her arms until 
she had a certain guarantee of secu- 
rity “which may not be put in doubt 
every six months.” Two days later 
Prime Minister Chamberlain rejected 
Hitler’s peace proposals even more 
bluntly, declaring that there could be 
no peace based on the recognition of 
Hitler’s conquest and the right to do 
what he pleases with the conquered. 

In Herr Hitler’s peace proposal 
there was no mention of a mediator, 
but the inspired Berlin press declared 
that President Roosevelt would be 
the natural arbiter. The President, 


however, rejected all unofficial invita- 
tions to step into the European war, 
although it was indicated that if 
Britain and France assured him that 
they would accept his mediation, he 
might reconsider. 

Hopes of peace dashed, Germany’s 
moves against the West intensified. 
War planes roared across the North 
Sea in waves and bombed the British 
Grand Fleet base at Scapa Flow, in 
the Orkney Islands, for two days in 
succession. Submarines were active, 
too, and on October 19 the British 
Admiralty issued an official casualty 
list showing that, of the 1,234 officers 
and men aboard the battleship Royal 
Oak when she was sunk at anchor 
at Scapa Flow by a U-boat, 810 were 
killed and only 424 saved. Among 
those lost was Rear Admiral H. E. C. 
Blagrove. Other activity included a 
dramatic battle in which twelve Ger- 
man war planes attacked six warships 
not far from the German port of 
Emden, which British planes had 
attempted to raid on October 18. 

On land, the German High Com- 
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mand announced on October 19 that 
the first phase of the war in the West 
had been concluded with the driving 
of all French troops from German 
soil. Paris denied the claim, and an- 
nounced that French outposts were 
still inside the German frontier. On 
the same day Germany announced 
that her casualties in the West were 
196 killed, 356 wounded and 114 miss- 
ing up to October 7. In the course of 
heavy fighting since that date, how- 
ever, the French reported that the 
Germans had suffered many thou- 
sands of casualties in single attacks. 


Japanese Sit Down 


In mid-October, Tokyo treated the 
world to a unique sight: all the secre- 
taries and section chiefs of the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office resigned in a 
gesture that may have important re- 
percussions on Japanese foreign 
policy. 

The official reason for the strike 
was the proposal of the Foreign Min- 
ister, Admiral Nomura, to establish 
a new commerce bureau in the For- 
eign Office—similar to the existing 
bureau which the Cabinet would 
abolish—and to transfer the eco- 
nomics division to the Ministry of 
Trade. When Japan’s leading diplo- 
mats, totaling 113 and including more 
than 50 ambassadors, ministers and 
consuls-general—among them Am- 
bassador Horinouchi in Washington 
and Consul-General Wakasugi in New 
York—resigned the negotiations nar- 
rowed down to the issue as to whether 
the Foreign Minister could retain the 
right to appoint and dismiss commer- 
cial attachés. The strikers finally sub- 
mitted a plan aimed at preserving the 
Foreign Minister’s authority in nego- 
tiating trade agreements and retain- 
ing for the Foreign Office the control 
of the vitally important commercial 
personnel abroad. 

Japanese diplomatic service exami- 
nations are among the hardest in the 
world. To pass them assures ambi- 
tious Japanese youth of official rank, 
social prestige, perhaps even titles. 
But despite their eminent position, 
the most brilliant Japanese diplomats 
seemed to have no hesitancy about 
resigning in a body. That meant that, 
if the Cabinet had accepted the resig- 
nations, a whole new diplomatic corps 
would have had to be created. A major 
power would have been represented 
by a raw and untrained diplomatic 
corps during a time of extreme ten- 
sion. It was no surprise, then, that 


the strike was settled as quickly as 
possible. 

The foreign trade issue, however, 
was merely a smoke-screen. The main 
issue was the final precipitation of 
the long struggle on the part of the 
civil service against the military. 
Japanese diplomats have long been 
hampered by the brusque moves of 
army and navy men heading the vari- 
ous Cabinets. During the past two 
and a half years Tokyo’s diplomats 
have been faced by general American 
and European opposition to Japan’s 
expansion on the Asiatic mainland. 
Somehow the diplomats would always 
manage to smooth things over, ex- 
plain what Japan was trying to do 
and restore the confidence of more or 
less cynical and inimical nations. 
Then would come such incidents as 
the Panay sinking, or the machine- 
gunning of the British Ambassador 
while motoring through a Chinese 
No-man’s land. Immediately, all the 
work done by the diplomats would 
come to naught while the Army and 
Navy cliques at the head of the 
Japanese government would proceed 
blissfully on their way, heedless of 
the protests of the government’s civil 
arm. 

Furthermore, the military men 
never thought it necessary to advise 
the ambassadors or ministers abroad 
on Japan’s future moves. Hence, the 
envoys often found themselves hard 
pressed to give the right answers 
when some indignant, “insulted” 
government demanded explanations 
for exceptionally undiplomatic acts 
in the Far East. 

The victory of the civilian service, 
therefore, may be highly important 
to the conduct of Japan’s foreign 
affairs in future. It means that the 
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much criticized fascist trend of the 
Japanese army and navy ruling 
cliques has been halted. With Tokyo’s 
foreign affairs in the hands of a 
well-trained civilian diplomatic corps 
whose members all understand the 
undercurrents of world opinion, 
Japan is now the more likely to pre- 
sent its case before the world in the 
most convincing light. 


Lindbergh Speech 


In the United States, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, thirty-seven-year-old fly- 
er and twelve years ago the nation’s 
hero, threatened to be the chief 
casualty of the protracted debate over 
American neutrality. The flyer—he 
is also a Colonel in the reserve corps 
—entered the debate with a radio 
broadcast that, in opposing American 
“involvement in European wars,” 
took almost the position of his late 
father, a Minnesota Congressman, 
who was a bitter critic of American 
entry into the World War. This first 
broadcast might have been forgotten 
had there not been a second. It back- 
fired. 

In the second the Colonel advocated 
an embargo on all “offensive’’ wea- 
pons, denied that the European war 
had anything to do with democracy, 
insisted that Americans and their 
ships keep out of the war zones. He 
then asked whether the British pos- 
sessions in the New World, all of 
which the United States would pre- 
sumably defend against foreign at- 
tack, had the “right to draw this hem- 
isphere into a European war simply 
because they prefer the Crown of 
England to American independence.” 
He went further. He predicted that 
eventually both mainland and islands 
of the Western Hemisphere would be 
“free from the dictates of European 
power.” 

The broadcast was immediately an- 
swered by Administration leaders in 
the Senate. Key Pittman remarked 
sarcastically that the Lindbergh 
speech showed “remarkable intuition” 
for one whose “experience in states- 
manship and military affairs” did not 
duplicate his experience in aviation. 
Isolationists defended Lindbergh, and 
there was no doubt that many Ameri- 
cans agreed with him, even in regard 
to the British possessions, for the 
American guarantee to protect Can- 
ada against invasion seemed reckless 
to some, especially when the Dominion 
entered the present European war. 

It was in England, however, that 
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the Lindbergh remarks caused the 
most violent reaction. Once before he 
had produced a storm in the country 
that gave him a home after the tragic 
kidnapping of his child. At the time 
of Munich—a little more than a year 
ago—the Colonel was cited as author- 
ity for the charge that Russian avia- 
tion was weak, a charge that may 
have shaped British and French pol- 
icy in the Czecho-Slovak affair. Later, 
when Lindbergh accepted a German 
decoration, there were rumors that 
he was a Nazi admirer. 

The English press recalled all this 
after Broadcast No, 2. “International 
busybody” was one of the phrases 
thrown at Lindbergh. “American 
troublemaker number one has been 
shooting off his mouth again,” one 
columnist remarked. Particular ex- 
ception was taken to the observations 
about Canada, one Londoner asking: 
“Will Lindbergh’s next speech recom- 
mend that Roosevelt rescue American 
minorities in Canada?” 


American Safety Zone 


In Anton Lizardo Bay, on Mexico’s 
gulf coast, the German liner Colwm- 
bus recently lay at anchor. The great 
liner, familiar to world cruise and 
trans-Atlantic travelers, was not for- 
mally interned and_ considerable 
secrecy surrounded her. Rumor had 
it that she was taking on supplies—- 
foodstuffs, oil and what not. In the 
Mexican port of Tampico the German 
tanker Emmy Friedrich was taking 
on oil—and livestock. 

What these vessels, and there were 
many others in Latin-American ports, 
were up to none knew, but many sus- 
pected. There were at least three pos- 
sibilities. They were loading supplies 
to attempt the British blockade. Or 
they would become supply ships for 
German raiders in the Western At- 
lantic and the Caribbean. Or they 
would become raiders themselves. 


The latter two possibilities, with 
all they might mean to commerce be- 
tween North and South America, had 
worried governments of the Western 
Hemisphere from the moment Europe 
took up arms. The worry was publicly 
expressed at the Inter-American 
Congress, meeting in Panama in late 
September and early October. From 
twenty-one American republics came 
delegates, most of them in tropical 
white, to devise means of protecting 
the Hemisphere against war’s dan- 
gers and of lessening the impact of 
war on their economies. 
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They met at the University of Pan- 
ama for public sessions. They carried 
on their real work behind the closed 
doors of hotel rooms and embassies, 
taking time out occasionally for cock- 
tails or for a swim behind the shark 
net at Fort Amador’s bathing beach. 
Of all their work, none caused more 
subsequent talk than a declaration 
that would establish a three hundred- 
mile safety zone (replacing the tradi- 
tional three-mile limit of territorial 
waters) from Canada south to Cape 
Horn and north again to the Canadian 
line. 

This zone—always providing the 
belligerents would accept it—would 
allow normal commerce, unmolested 
by such potential raiders as the Co- 
lumbus or the Emmy Friedrich, be- 
tween North and South America. It 
would take the terror from reports of 
German submarine operations in the 
Caribbean and end sinkings like that 
of the British freighter Clement— 
presumably by a German cruiser—off 
the South American coast. 

The protected zone, however, was 
a paper matter. No provision was 
made for the all-American naval 
patrol that would be necessary to 
make such a zone really safe, and 
since only the United States has ships 
enough to do much patrol work, a 
tremendous burden would be placed 
cn the American fleet. American ad- 
mirals quickly indicated that they did 
not like the idea. Nor did belligerents 
—when informed of the safety zone 
plan—show much enthusiasm. “Noth- 
ing doing,” said the British Admi- 
ralty, unofficially. Other belligerents 
kept their own counsel—for the time 
being. 












No Labor Peace 


In his green-walled, oval White 
House office, President Roosevelt re- 
cently prepared two messages to 
labor. There had to be two, because 
labor’s house is divided. The Presi- 
dent wants reunion—the interna- 
tional crisis makes it the more imper- 
ative—and he urged the A.F. of L. 
and C.I.0. to forget their rows and 
make up. Apparently, however, he did 
not get far. 


The messages were dispatched to 
labor. In Cincinnati, within the Hall 
of Mirrors at the Netherlands-Plaza 
Hotel, the A.F. of L., many of its 
members old and bent, was holding its 
fifty-ninth convention. Simultaneous- 
ly the C.I.O. was meeting in San 
Francisco’s Municipal Auditorium, 
the delegates to this second C.I.O. 
convention appearing notably young- 
er than their counterparts two thou- 
sand miles away on the banks of the 
Ohio. 


It was four years ago this autumn 
that the C.I.0. split off from the Fed- 
eration. Their original difference was 
regarded as merely one between or- 
ganizing industry along craft lines 
and along industrial lines. But the 
A.F. of L. itself has chartered indus- 
trial unions during the interim. The 
difference now has become more fun- 
damental. It is, in short, which group 
shall control organized labor, and it 
threatens to become a‘ life-and-death 
struggle. 


In such a struggle the rights of 
labor are at stake. So also are the 
interests of the public, not to mention 
the employer. The struggle extends to 
politics. It may even affect the im- 
mediate course of liberal thinking in 
America. 


President Roosevelt knows all this. 
For months he has tried to bring the 
labor civil war to an end, and last 
spring a peace conference did hold 
sessions in New York. The C.I.O. 
halted the negotiations; the A.F. of 
L. says it is ready to resume any time. 
Resumption was what was in the 
President’s mind, presumably, when 
he sent his messages to the rival con- 
ventions, but neither message 
brought much response. The C.I.O. 
in particular indicated a readiness to 
fight it out along the present line if 
the labor war lasted for years. That 
prospect, labor observers feared, 
might be certain to bring govern- 
ment intervention that would neither 
please labor nor help its independent 
position. 





The Pledges of Nations: 
A Balance Sheet 


I. Hitler’s Germany 
MARCUS DUFFIELD 


Day News Editor, New York Herald Tribune 


DOLF HITLER’S peace proposals 
in his speech to the Reich- 
stag on October 6 were suf- 

ficiently plausible so that, had they 
come from a man with a different 
record, they probably would have 
been given the most serious consider- 
ation all over the world. Herr Hitler, 
however, has achieved such a reputa- 
tion for promise-breaking that the an- 
swer from both France and Britain 
was inevitably a quick “No.” As 
Prime Minister Chamberlain put it: 
“The plain truth is that, after our 
past experience, it is no longer pos- 
sible to rely upon the unsupported 
word of the present German govern- 
ment.” 

Nobody, not even Mr. Chamberlain, 
expects perfect consistency of Hitler 
or of any other statesman. Nor does 
anyone look for untarnished veracity 
in the chancellories of Europe. In gen- 
eral, however, it has been the desire 
of diplomats at least to be regarded 
as truthful, and to conceal their ter- 
giversations when possible. 

What makes Hitler unique is that 
he has elevated the broken promise 
to the status of an instrument of na- 
tional policy. 

Looking back over what the British 
Prime Minister calls “our past experi- 
ence” with Der Fuehrer, it is hard to 
avoid the feeling that it took Mr. 
Chamberlain a long time to reach the 
conclusion that “it is no longer pos- 
sible to rely upon the unsupported 
word of the present German Govern- 
ment.” Here is the record. The words 
are Herr Hitler’s. So are the deeds. 


I. PEACE 


May 17, 1933 (Hitler speaking to 
the Reichstag shortly after he came 


to power) : “The German government 
is convinced that there can be but 
one task today—namely, to secure the 
peace of the world. . . . No new Eu- 
ropean war could replace the present 
unsatisfactory conditions by some- 
thing better.” 

August 1933: “As long as I am 
Chancellor of the Reich there will be 
no war, save possibly in the event of 
an invasion of our territory from 
without.” 

However, on March 16, 1935, the 
man who was bent on peace tore up 
the military provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and began rearming 
Germany. The pace he set was swift 
—so swift that Britain and France 
have not been able to catch up to this 
day. 

As Hitler’s military machine grew, 
his protestations of pacifism became 
louder. On April 1 of this year he 
made a speech at Wilhelmshaven in 
which he told about the forthcoming 
Congress of Nuremberg, the annual 
Nazi party convention scheduled for 
this past September 2. 

“T am convinced,” he said, “that I 
have ... rendered a great service to 
peace. And it is from this conviction 
that I determined three weeks ago to 
give the coming party rally the name 
of Party Rally of Peace. For Germany 
does not dream of attacking other 
nations.” 

The “Party Rally of Peace” 
scheduled. for September in Nurem- 
berg has been indefinitely postponed. 


II. THE RHINELAND 


May 17, 1933 (Hitler speaking to 
the Reichstag): “Germany will 
choose no other path than that recog- 
nized by treaties as just.” 
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The Versailles Treaty forbade Ger- 
many to erect any fortifications or 
maintain any troops on the left bank 
of the Rhine River. Thus there was 
set up a safety zone to protect France 
and Belgium from German attack. In 
1925 Germany, France, England and 
Italy signed the Pact of Locarno, a 
series of treaties designed to guar- 
antee peace. In one of the treaties, 
Germany voluntarily and specifically 
reaffirmed the promise to keep her 
Rhineland area demilitarized. 

January 30, 1934 (Hitler speaking 
to the Reichstag): “After the solu- 
tion of this question [return of the 
Saar territory] the German govern- 
ment is willing and determined to 
accept in its innermost soul, as well 
as external formulation, the pact of 
Locarno.” 

May 21, 1935 (Speaking to the 
Reichstag): “The German govern- 
ment will adhere scrupulously to each 
voluntarily signed treaty, even if its 
conclusion occurred before this gov- 
ernment seized power. Particularly it 
will fulfill all obligations resulting 
from the Locarno Pact as long as the 
other contracting powers on their 
part are ready to stand behind this 
pact.” 

Nine months later, on March 7, 
1936, Hitler repudiated the Locarno 
treaty and marched German troops 
into the demilitarized Rhineland 
zone. 


III. AUSTRIA 


At this point a pattern begins to 
emerge. Hitler is developing a tech- 
nique of making and breaking prom- 
ises which he will continue to use as 
a diplomatic weapon as his aggres- 
sions succeed one another. The tech- 
nique is this: (1) Promise solemnly 
not to commit a certain aggression; 
(2) Commit it; (3) Promise never to 
offend any more; (4) Offend. And so 
on, ad bellum. 

On the same day that Hitler re- 
militarized the Rhine after having 
promised not to, he reassured the 
world that he was satisfied now, and 
planned no more mischief. He an- 
nounced to the Reichstag: 
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“T have removed the question of the 
everlasting European revision of 
frontiers from the atmosphere of 
public discussion in Germany.” 

He added a statement which has 
since become famous: 

“After three years I believe I can 
today regard the struggle for German 
equality as over... We have no 
territorial demands to make in Eu- 
rope.” 

Europe breathed more easily. Hit- 
ler’s pattern had not, at that time, 
become familiar. 

There were a few cynical souls, 
however, who suspected him of hav- 
ing designs on Austria. He had said 
he had none: 

January 30, 1934 (Speaking to the 
Reichstag): “I reject the contention 
of the Austrian government that any 
intervention against the Austrian 
state has been undertaken or planned 
by the Reich.” 

On June 14, 1934, Hitler went to 
Venice and personally promised Mus- 
solini that (in the words of The New 
York Times correspondent), “Aus- 
trian independence must be main- 
tained at all costs.” 

May 21, 1935 (Speech to the Reich- 
stag): “Germany has neither the 
wish nor the intention to mix in inter- 
nal Austrian affairs, or annex or 
unite with Austria.” 

On March 12, 1938, Germany 
seized Austria and incorporated it 
into the Reich. 

And, as usual, Hitler held out to 
the world the pleasant vision of a 
now contented Germany. On March 
19 he stated before the Reichstag: 
“Germany wants only peace. She does 
not want to add to the sorrows of 
other nations.” 


IV. CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


March 7, 1936 (Speech to the 
Reichstag): ‘“Czecho-Slovakia, like 
Poland, always primarily followed the 
policy of representing their own na- 
tional interests. Germany does not 
desire to attack these states.” 

Close observers of Hitler’s tech- 
nique might well have begun worry- 
ing about Czecho-Slovakia right then. 
Two years later, Hitler began clamor- 
ing to annex the Sudeten strip of 
Czecho-Slovakia’s territory. But that 
strip was all he wanted; as he ex- 
plained to Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain, Germany’s interest lay only in 
bringing Germans back to the Reich; 
his foreign policy was strictly limited 
by the Nazi racial theory. 


September 26, 1938 (Hitler speak- 
ing in the Sportpalast) : “We do not 
wish at all to have other nationalities 
among us....I further assured 
him [Mr. Chamberlain] and I repeat 
here, that if this problem is solved, 
there will be no further territorial 
problems in Europe for Germany. 


Chancellor Hitler 


And I further assured him that... 
the Czech state no longer interests me 
and that, if you please, I give him the 
guaranty: We do not want any 
Czechs.” 

Mr. Chamberlain believed Hitler, 
and allowed him to take the Sudeten 
areas on October 1. In the Munich 
Pact, Hitler put in writing his prom- 
ise to respect Czecho-Slovakia’s new 
borders and her independence. The 
British Prime Minister went home 
from Munich happily exclaiming, 
“Peace in our time!” 

On January 30, 1939, speaking to 
the Reichstag, Hitler reiterated his 
promise of peace: “We may now re- 
gard this process of growth of the 
German nation as virtually completed 
. . . All the German nation wants is 
peace and quiet.” 

Less than six weeks later, on 
March 14, 1939, Hitler marched his 
troops into Prague and wiped Czecho- 
Slovakia off the map. 


V. POLAND 


On January 26, 1934, less than a 
year after Hitler came to power, he 
signed a ten-year treaty of friendship 
and arbitration with Poland. Ex- 
cerpts from the text of this treaty 
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between the German government and 
the Polish government: 

“Should any disputes arise between 
them, and agreement thereon not be 
reached by direct negotiation, they 
will in each particular case, on the 
basis of mutual agreement, seek a 
solution by other peaceful means .. . 
In no circumstances, however, will 
they proceed to the application of 
force for the purpose of reaching a 
decision in such disputes. 


“The two governments base their 
action on the fact that the mainte- 
nance and guarantee of a lasting 
peace between their countries is an 
essential pre-condition for the general 
peace of Europe.” 


Hitler was pleased with his treaty 
with Poland, and kept assuring the 
Poles that their mutual friendship 
was eternal. The Poles should have 
become increasingly nervous. 

May 21, 1935 (Speaking to the 
Reichstag) : “We recognize, with the 
understanding and the heartfelt 
friendship of true nationalists, the 
Polish state as the home of a great 
nationally-conscious people.” 

February 20, 1938 (Speaking to 
the Reichstag): “. . . both the city 
of Danzig and Germany respect Pol- 
ish rights. And so the way to a friend- 
ly understanding has been success- 
fully paved, an understanding which 
... has today succeeded... in 
finally taking the poison out of the 
relations between Germany and Po- 
land and transforming them into a 
sincere, friendly co-operation.” 

September 26, 1938 (Speaking in 
the Sportpalast) : “There was a dan- 
ger that Poles and Germans would re- 
gard each other as hereditary enemies 

. I succeeded, in precisely twelve 
months, in coming to an agreement 
which, for ten years in the first 
instance, entirely removed the danger 
of a conflict. We are all convinced that 
this agreement will bring lasting 
pacification.” 

January 30, 1939 (Speaking to the 
Reichstag) : “We have just celebrated 
the fifth anniversary of the conclu- 
sion of our non-aggression pact with 
Poland . . . One only needs to ask 
oneself what might have happened to 
Europe if this agreement, which 
brought such relief, had not been 
entered into five years ago . . . Dur- 
ing the troubled months of the past 
year the friendship between Germany 
and Poland was one of the reassuring 
factors in the political life of Eu- 
rope.” 
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Eight months later, there was no 
Poland. 

Hitler did not stop weaving his 
pattern. On August 25, 1939, five 
days before he signed the order for 
German troops to attack Poland, he 
held out to Great Britain the most 
alluring promise he had ever made. I 
quote from a telegram from Sir 
Nevile Henderson, British ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, to the British Foreign 
Minister, Viscount Halifax: 

“Among various points mentioned 
by Herr Hitler were: ... that he 
was by nature an artist, not a poli- 
tician, and that once the Polish ques- 
tion was settled, he would end his life 
as an artist, and not as a war-mon- 
ger.” 

On October 6, the Polish question 
having been settled to Hitler’s satis- 
faction, he failed to offer his resigna- 
tion so that he could end his life paint- 
ing pictures, but he did promise peace 
to Europe and limitation of arma- 
ments. 

This time few persons outside Ger- 
many believed him. 


VI. BOLSHEVIST MENACE 


Hitler’s frequent tirades against 
Soviet Russia and his anti-Comintern 
pact are so familiar that quotations 
are unnecessary. His world-shaking 
turn-about in clasping Stalin to his 
bosom two months ago is still fresh 
in every mind. The subject is brought 
up here only to cite one instance in 
which Hitler told what—unfortunate- 
ly for Germany—may possibly turn 
out to be the absolute truth. 

In his book Mein Kampf, written 
before he came to power, Hitler dis- 
cussed and denounced the idea of a 
German alliance with Russia. “How 
can it be made clear to the German 
worker that Bolshevism is a damna- 
ble crime against humanity,” he 
asked, “if we ally ourselves with the 
organizations of this fiendish scheme, 
thus acknowledging it on a large 
scale?” 

Not only would an alliance with 
Russia be immoral, Hitler went on, 
but it would be worthless anyhow be- 
cause Russia would not be able to 
render much help to Germany either 
militarily or economically. All it 
would do would be alarm Britain and 
France, and precipitate a war. Then 
Hitler wrote these two dramatic sen- 
tences in Mein Kampf: 

“Thus, indeed, in the formation of 
an alliance with Russia lies the direc- 
tion for the next war. Its result would 
ke the end of Germany.” 








Il, A Chain of Broken Promises 


MARK SULLIVAN 


Historian, author, Our Times, syndicated newspaper columnist 





HAT is the matter with the 

world? Why does it seem 

that civilization is deteri- 
orating into bloodshed, and misery, 
and barbarism? 

There is no simple answer, of 
course. The best one can do is to trace 
single threads of an extremely tan- 
gled web. But there is one thread 
which, it seems to me, warrants par- 
ticular examination; there is one 
series of recent events so similar that 
the very repetition seems to make a 
pattern of high and somber signifi- 
cance, 

Few will deny that one important 
factor in civilization is ethics—mor- 
ality—or that the moral fabric of our 
civilization is held together by faith 
—faith slowly built up by the long 
observance of honor among men and 
among nations, the conscientious ful- 
filment of promises. 

Promise-breaking by individuals 
cures itself—people just stop relying 
on the faithless ones. But when na- 
tions break promises, the individual 
is unable to protect himself. He is 
helpless, and his helplessness leads to 
the kind of frightened apprehension 
that today we see all about us. 

Some of the promise-breaking has, 
indeed, been unavoidable. But inno- 
cence of intent did not lessen the 
harm done to the world’s sense of se- 
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curity. Avoiding, then, discussion of 
intent, let us look at the bare record. 

In 1914, Germany was under prom- 
ise to respect the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. It was the most solemn of 
promises, a written contract signed 
by Germany, Britain and France. 
That promise Germany broke. “Just 
for a scrap of paper, Britain is going 
to make war,” was the German view. 

The violation of one promise thus 
launched the World War and the War 
started a chain of promise-breaking. 

President Wilson, speaking for the 
Allies, made a promise to the Ger- 
man people. He told them that if the 
German people would unseat the mo- 
narchial and military caste of rules, 
the Allies would make a peace in 
which there would be “no annexa- 
tions, no contributions, no punitive 
damages.” 

Relying upon that promise, the 
German people asked for an armis- 
tice. Wilson, replying in behalf of the 
Allies, specifically incorporated his 
Fourteen Points and his “subsequent 
addresses” into the Armistice con- 
tract. 

But when the Peace Conference 
met at Versailles, the Allies, especial- 
ly Lloyd-George and Clemenceau, 
would not let Wilson live up to his 
promise. Lloyd-George meanwhile, in 
an election in which he sought renew- 
al of his tenure as Prime Minister, 
had promised the British people to 
“make Germany pay the whole cost 
of the war,” “pay to the last far- 
thing.” And Lloyd-George and Clem- 
enceau had made a secret promise to 
Italy, inconsistent with Wilson’s to 
Germany. 

To that second link in the chain of 
promises broken we can trace the 
conditions that most distress the 
world today. 

Another of Wilson’s promises to 
the Germans was to set up “a general 
association of nations .... for the 
purpose of affording mutual guaran- 
tees of politica] independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity to great and small 
states alike.” Wilson did set up the 
League of Nations. But his promise 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Second World War 


Five experts on history-in-the-making interpret and 


report on important events in Europe and the U.S. 





I. Stalin in Europe: The Balkans 
VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Research Director, Foreign Policy Association, author, Europe in Retreat. 
Returned September 14 from trip through Central Europe 





HE Balkans, Europe’s south- 

eastern cockpit, devastated by 

the two Balkan wars of 1912- 
i918 and the World War of 1914- 
1918, once more seem destined to 
serve as the arena for a struggle be- 
tween RuSsia and Germany. Russia’s 
triumphal re-entry into the Balkans, 
where it played an important role 
before 1914, has created an entirely 
new set of problems for this region, 
which after the Munich accord of 
1938 appeared to have become a 
sphere of influence for Germany and 
its axis partner, Italy. 

The future of the Balkans is of 
direct concern to the totalitarian dic- 
tatorships, as it is to the Western 
democracies. For Nazi Germany, as 
for the Imperial Germany of the 
Kaiser, the Balkans are an important 
reservoir of primary products, richer 
and far more accessible than over- 
seas colonies. They could provide 50 
per cent of the foodstuffs and raw 
materials Germany must import (ex- 
cepting wool, jute, rubber, cotton, 
and coffee, which are either not pro- 
duced or not exported by Balkan 
countries). 

In 1938 southeastern Europe (Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Greece) supplied 10 per cent of 
Germany’s imports (and only 114 per 
cent of Britain’s), and took more 
than 10 per cent of Germany’s ex- 
ports (as compared with 11% per cent 
of Britain’s). Unlike France and 
Britain, Germany has no capital to 
invest in the Balkans. But Hitler’s 
theory is that what counts in national 
economy is labor, not money; the 
Nazis plan to furnish the Balkans 
with highly-trained labor and tech- 


nical skill. According to the Nazis, 
the resources of this region—cereals, 
livestock, timber, tobacco, bauxite, 
iron ore, steel, copper, manganese and 
oil—should not be left in the hands 
of backward peoples, lacking in mod- 
ern technique, but should be devel- 
oped intensively to serve the needs 
of Germany’s predominantly indus- 
trial economy. 

The fact that the Balkans are in- 
habited not by uncivilized African 
natives but by peoples who trace their 
culture to the dawn of European his- 
tory does not disturb the Nazis, for 
whom all non-Germans—especially 
Slavs—are inferior peoples. Germany 
does not want the Balkans to continue 
the industrialization begun after 1919 
and intensified during the world de- 
pression, when all countries sought 
economic self-sufficiency; nor does it 
want them to engage in intensive 
farming, except for production of the 
soya bean. Germany’s needs would 
best be served if they remain primari- 
ly producers of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, providing a convenient 
market for German manufactured 
goods. 

From the German point of view, it 
seems entirely logical that the Bal- 
kans should serve as a sort of German 
colony. The Nazis cannot understand 
why France, which is practically self- 
sufficient in food, or Britain, which 
commands the resources of its over- 
seas empire, should interfere with 
German domination of this region. 

But Germany’s interest in the Bal- 
kans is not solely economic. In 1939, 
as in 1914, the Reich regards the 
valley of the Danube as the highroad 
to the Near and Middle East, where 
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it has attempted to arouse Arab sen- 
timent against Britain, Germany’s 
principal opponent in world politics. 

Unlike Germany, the Soviet Union, 
which already possesses large sup- 
plies of wheat, oil, iron and steel, 
does not need the foodstuffs and raw 
materials of the Balkans. Its ties 
with the Balkan countries—especially 
the predominantly Slav populations 
of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia—are ties 
of sentiment and tradition. In the 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies the Slavs of southeastern Eu- 
rope looked to Russia for support in 
their struggle to throw off the yoke 
of the Ottoman Empire, and for pro- 
tection against German and Hun- 
garian encroachments, This support 
and protection pre-war Russia, the 
self-proclaimed champion of Pan- 
Slavism against Pan-Germanism, was 
always ready to give. 

But Russia’s participation in Bal- 
kan affairs was not entirely disin- 
terested. It had a direct interest in 
control of the Straits, which com- 
mand the entrance to the Black Sea 
and, through that sea, to the rich 
Russian provinces of the Ukraine, 
the Crimea and the Caucasus, which 
at different times have been coveted 
by France, Britain and Germany. 

While Russian influence in the Bal- 
kans declined after the Bolshevik 
revolution, which aroused the fears 
of the ruling classes, the peasant 
masses of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
retained their pro-Russian sympa- 
thies, and displayed considerable in- 
terest in Soviet methods of collective 
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farming. Unlike the Germans, the 
Russians have no feeling of superior- 
ity toward the Balkan peoples. This, 
combined with the old appeal of Pan- 
Slavism and the new appeal of com- 
munism, may draw the Balkan region 
—especially the Slavs—away from 
Germany and Italy in the direction 
of the Soviet Union. 
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—_ Germany’s interest in the 
Balkans is chiefly economic, while 
Russia’s is chiefly political-sentimen- 
tal, these two great powers might 
possibly pursue parallel action in that 
region without coming into imme- 
diate conflict. But if Germany should 
be driven by war necessities to press 
the Balkan countries for increased 
deliveries of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials, these countries—especially Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia—may turn to 
the Soviet Union for protection 
against Germany, with the resulting 
possibility of a clash between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Third Reich. 
Whatever may be the future of 
Soviet-German relations in the Bal- 
kans, Russia’s reappearance in that 
region bodes no good for Italy. 
For Italy the Balkans are impor- 
tant both as a source of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, and as a strategic 
base from which hostile countries 
might menace its vulnerable Adriatic 
coast-line and its communications 
with Italian colonies in East Africa. 
Following its failure at the Paris 
Peace Conference to receive Albania 
as its share of the war spoils, Italy 
first established an economic protec- 
torate over that country and then, 
on Good Friday 1939, occupied its 
territory. From this point of vantage 
Italy is in a position to menace both 


Greece and Yugoslavia, just as from 
the Dodecanese Islands it can menace 
Turkey. 

On the whole, however, the chief 
purpose of Italy’s policy in the Bal- 
kans has not been so much outright 
expansion as the effort to organize 
an economic bloc which might with- 
stand both the economic pressure of 
Nazi Germany and the political pres- 
sure of Soviet Russia. The price 
Hitler promised to pay for Italy’s 
support of the Rome-Berlin axis, 
formed in 1936, was a share in the 
contro! the two dictators planned to 
establish over the Balkans. Except 
for the occupation of Albania, Italy 
has profited little from the axis. 

Now that Hitler, voluntarily or not, 
has brought Russia into the Balkans, 
Italy is in grave danger of losing the 
advantages it had hoped to achieve 
with Nazi support. Not only do the 
Italians, 95 per cent of whom are 
Catholics, oppose the spread of com- 
munism in that region, but they fear 
further Soviet advances there on both 
strategic and economic grounds. It 
may therefore be expected that Italy 
will seek to obtain Balkan support, 
especially from Turkey, against So- 
viet expansion in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. A further complication is 
the conclusion on October 19th of 
a military pact between Turkey and 
the Allies. It may be that Turkey, 
prompted by Great Britain, will ask 
Italy to promise continued neutrality 
as the price for aid in the Balkans. 

For the Western powers—France, 
Britain and, to a lesser extent, the 
United States—the Balkans have 
been not so much an area for the 
propagation of their political doc- 
trines or a source of raw materials, 
as a backward region, like China or 
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some Latin American countries, 
where capital could be invested profit- 
ably. Whatever industrial enter- 
prises exist in the Balkans—oil in 
Rumania, iron and steel in Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, bauxite in Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary—have been de- 
veloped principally with French, 
British, Czech (now German) or 
American capital. 

French interests, moreover, had 
made heavy investments in the Skoda 
works of Czechoslovakia, which sup- 
plied most of the Balkan countries 
with armaments before September 
1938—and continue to do so now that 
these interests have been sold to Ger- 
many. To this extent, France, Britain 
and the United States may be said 
to have encouraged a course directly 
contrary to Germany’s by fostering 
the industrialization of the Balkan 
countries rather than the develop- 
ment of their agriculture. 


‘iw fact that the Balkan states 
have found it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to dispose of their surplus of 
cereals and tobacco in the West has 
made them peculiarly dependent on 
Germany, which has been ready to 
take all they produce, partly for home 
consumption, partly for re-export. 
Germany, however, was unable to pay 
cash for these purchases, and instead 
developed a network of barter agree- 
ments, under which the Balkan coun- 
tries were forced to receive payment 
in the form of German manufactured 
goods and technical contracts. These 
barter deals appeared tempting to the 
Balkan countries at the depths of the 
world depression. But they soon dis- 
covered that they had to accept what- 
ever goods Germany chose to send 
them; that these goods were often 
of inferior quality and high price; 
that purchases of armaments from 
Germany threatened to place them at 
Germany’s mercy in case of war, 
since parts and replacements would 
have to be obtained from the Reich; 
that Germany, whose industry was 
more and more preoccupied with the 
war needs of the Reich, was falling 
behind on its deliveries; and that 
they needed free exchange for the 
purchase of goods Germany could not 
supply. 

This economic domination was re- 
enforced by strong political weapons 
—German support of native pro-Nazi 
propaganda and German demands for 
the reincorporation of all their “blood 
brothers” in the Third Reich. With 
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great astuteness, German propaganda 
in this region was directed at two 
of its most vulnerable spots—social 
maladjustments and the problems of 
national minorities. While several of 
the new states established in Eastern 
Europe after the World War had 
effected agrarian reforms, they had 
not yet been completely carried out; 
and in Hungary, for example, the 
feudal system of large estates re- 
mained practically undisturbed, in 
spite of growing peasant demands 
for redistribution of the land. Nazi 
groups in this region promised that, 
once they were in power, they would 
redistribute large estates at the ex- 
pense of the aristocracy and the 
Jews; while white-collar workers, 
shopkeepers, unemployed intellectuals 
and others who formed the backbone 
of the Nazi parties were told they 
would receive jobs as soon as the Jew- 
ish question had been “liquidated.” 


, agitation found fertile ground 
in a region where the war had shaken 
but not demolished the superstruc- 
ture of royal and aristocratic privi- 
lege; where much of the industrial 
control was in the hands of foreign- 
ers; where the peasants lived for the 
most part in abject poverty; and 
where liberal and socialist movements 
among workers and intellectuals had 
been systematically suppressed. 

This entire region was ripe for 
profound social transformation; and 
the only question was whether it 
would be effected by the native dic- 
tatorships themselves, or forced on 
the Balkans by the simultaneous ad- 
vance of Nazism and Communism. 

In a similar way Nazi propaganda 
utilized the grievances of national 
minorities. The Balkans are plagued 
by the problem of national minorities, 
scattered in their midst by successive 
migrations and invasions. Each of 
these national minorities remains 
true to its cultural traditions, its 
language, its religion. Each longs— 
or is encouraged by propaganda to 
long—for reunion with its homeland. 

When the post-war system failed 
to provide a retaining wall against 
Hitler’s Drang nach Osten, the Allies 
found it impossible, for various rea- 
sons, to come to the rescue of the 
small nations whose independence 


Was menaced by Germany and Rus- 
sia. While they fulfilled their pledge 
to Poland by entering the war against 
Germany, they did nothing to rescue 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Es- 
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tonia, Lithuania. The Balkan coun- 
tries, having witnessed this debacle, 
put little faith in protection from 
France and Britain, and were forced 
to consider alternatives. 

One alternative was offered by 
Hitler in his Reichstag speech of 
October 6, when he outlined a plan 
for the resettlement of minorities “to 
remove at least part of the material 
for European conflict,” without indi- 
cating how it would be done. Such a 
resettlement is an enormous task. It 
might well take the fifty or one hun- 
dred years assigned for it by Hitler, 
and would entail one of the greatest 
migrations of peoples in modern his- 
tory, as well as infinite suffering and 
painful readjustment for families 
which have been settled for centuries 
in the affected countries. 

Germany alone claims nearly 3,500,- 
000 “blood brothers” scattered in 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
the Soviet Union. Hungary claims 
nearly 2,500,000 “blood brothers” in 
Rumania and Yugoslavia; Russia, 





200,000 in Bessarabia, a Russian 
province seized by Rumania in 1918; 
Bulgaria, 1,200,000 in Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and Greece. If these peo- 
ples are returned to their “racial” 
homelands without the territory on 
which they live, they are bound to 
create grave economic dislocations 
both in the countries they leave and 
in those they enter. If they are to be 
returned with the territories they in- 
habit, then the countries which must 
surrender these territories may resist 
such dismemberments. 


‘ie Soviet Union has a different 
solution. Within its own borders it 
has combined the dictatorial rule of 
the central government and the Com- 
munist party with a considerable 
measure of cultural autonomy for the 
150 nationalities which compose its 
population. The Soviet system is 
based not only on racial, but on class 
considerations, and the framework 


of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics was devised to. permit the 
eventual inclusion of all national 
groups whose members have volun- 
tarily or involuntarily accepted the 
tenets of communism. 

Whatever the relative merits of 
the Nazi and Soviet schemes for a 
new order in the Balkans, the Balkan 
peoples themselves are beginning to 
grope their way toward still another 
alternative—the time-honored sys- 
tem of a Danubian federation, re- 
alized in rough form by the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, which in perspec- 
tive appears as a far more desirable 
set-up than one created by the peace 
treaties of 1919-1920. In such a fed- 
eration the member states would 
retain political and cultural auton- 
omy, but would seek to collaborate on 
questions of finance, foreign trade 
and foreign policy. Such a federation 
might have a monarch as its ruler, 
possibly Archduke Otto of Hapsburg, 
who has liberal views and is said to 
be ready to establish a constitutional 
régime with wide representation for 
workers and peasants. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
peoples of the Balkans are sick and 
tired of being used as pawns by the 
great powers. The slogan “the Bal- 
kans for the Balkan peoples” has 
gained ground since Hitler’s rise to 
power and the subsequent Franco- 
British retreat from southeastern 
Europe. In the Balkan pact of 1934 
Turkey, Greece, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia agreed to maintain the terri- 
torial status quo, and mutually guar- 
anteed the security of their Balkan 
frontiers. 


Chics two countries in southeastern 
Europe are dissatisfied with the 
status quo—Hungary, which wants 
the return of territory taken from 
it by Rumania and Yugoslavia at the 
end of the World War; and Bulgaria, 
which wants to recover territories it 
lost to Rumania and Yugoslavia. But 
both countries have been alarmed by 
the expansion of Germany, and seem 
more ready than they have been in 
the past twenty years to subordinate 
their ambitions. 

Rumania, equally alarmed by Ger- 
man and Russian designs on the Bal- 
kans, has tried to meet Hungary and 
Russia half-way by granting belated 
reforms to its Hungarian and Ukrain- 
ian minorities; and in October Ru- 
mania and Hungary, which had 
seemed at swords’ points earlier in 
1939, announced partial demobiliza- 





tion as a gesture of goodwill. Once 
Hungary feels that it can obtain revi- 
sion by peaceful means, without the 
armed intervention of Germany or 
Italy, it may feel less under compul- 
sion to follow in their wake. It is 
significant that, soon after Russia’s 
invasion of Poland, Hungary, which 
has unpleasant memories of the post- 
war Communist régime of Bela Kun, 
renewed diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union, broken off in Feb- 
ruary 1939, when it had joined Hit- 
ler’s anti-Comintern pact. 

Yugoslavia, too, has attempted to 
set its house in order by adopting a 
more conciliatory policy toward its 
Roman Catholic Croats, who were 
irked by the dictatorial rule of the 
Orthodox Serbs. The demand of the 
Croats, led by Dr. Matchek, for a 
large measure of self-government was 
finally granted by the Belgrade gov- 
ernment in August 1939; the agree- 
ment may open a new page in Yugo- 
slavia’s history. As Slavs, the peoples 
of Yugoslavia, despite their internal 
dissensions, have little love for either 
Germany or Italy. Until recently, 
however, the Belgrade government 
had followed a distinctly anti-Soviet 
policy, partly because of the influ- 
ence of White Russians exiled in 
Yugoslavia. Russia’s re-entrance into 
Balkan politics abruptly altered this 
situation. It was reported in Septem- 
ber that the Yugoslav government, 
reversing its policy of twenty years, 
would establish diplomatic relations 
with Moscow. 

Similar interest in Russia has been 
displayed by Bulgaria, which has 
even expressed the hope that the 
U.S.S.R. might help it to recover 
Dobrudja from Rumania. Immediate- 
ly after Russia’s invasion of Poland, 
Bulgaria, which also had had no 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
government and had followed a pro- 
Italian rather than  pro-German 
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course, opened negotiations with Rus- 
sia for a trade treaty. While Bul- 
garia’s revisionist aspirations might 
tend to align it with Germany, Hun- 
gary and Italy, King Boris, who has 
held down socialism and Fascism with 
equal firmness, has on the whole 
steered an independent course; and 
seems inclined, under Yugoslavia’s 
influence, to soft-pedal Bulgarian de- 
mands for Dobrudja. 

Greece, more than the other Balkan 
countries, has been affected by fear 
of Italian rather than German expan- 
sion. When Italy invaded Albania, 
Greece felt directly menaced, recall- 
ing Mussolini’s occupation of Corfu 
in 1923. The Greeks suspect that Italy 
would like the use of their harbors, 
especially Salonika, which in the 
World War served as a base for the 
Allies. Italy, however, assured the dic- 
tatorship of General Metaxas—who 
has been accused of pro-German sym- 
pathies—that it would respect Greek 
independence. Its guarantee was 
countered by Britain, which gave 
Greece a pledge of assistance in case 
of aggression by a foreign power. 

When the present war broke out, 
Italy took infinite pains to convince 
Greece that it would remain neutral, 
and had no designs on Greek terri- 
tory. To implement these assurances, 
Italy in September signed an agree- 
ment with Greece, by which the two 
countries undertook to withdraw the 
troops they had maintained on the 
Greco-Albanian frontier since Italy’s 
occupation of Albania. While Greece 
remains sympathetic to Britain, and 
respects the strength of the British 
navy, its economic interests—notably 
the necessity to dispose of its to- 
bacco crop—make economic collabora- 
tion with Germany imperative. 

Turkey feels even more suspicious 
of Italian motives than Greece, re- 
calling that at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference Italy demanded a share of 
the territories in Asia Minor once 
held by the Ottoman Empire. But 
here, too, Italy has gone out of its 
way to convince the Turkish govern- 
ment of its peaceful intentions, and 
has reduced its Dodecanese garrisons 
to normal. 

Turkey, which controls the en- 
trance to the Black Sea, has been 
assiduously courted by its war ally, 
Germany; its post-war friend, the 
Soviet Union; and its World War 
enemies, France and Britain. To these 
blandishments Turkey, which has 
assumed the leadership of the Balkan 
countries, has replied that its chief 
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concern was to preserve its neutrality 
while maintaining friendly relations 
with all the great powers. While the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, M. Sara- 
coglu, was marking time in Moscow, 
where he had been summoned for 
negotiations by the Soviet govern- 
ment, Turkey sent a military mission 
to London on October 3; and two 
days later the head of that mission, 
General Orbay, initialed a British- 
Turkish mutual aid pact which had 
been hanging fire since last May, 
when the two countries undertook to 
help each other in case of foreign 
aggression. 

Both London and Ankara declared 
that their pact was not incompatible 
with any other obligations the Turk- 
ish government might want to un- 
dertake. There appeared to be a con- 
flict, however, between Turkey’s 
pledge to aid Britain and France, and 
Russia’s reported demand that Tur- 
key close the Dardanelles to French 
and British warships which might 
seek to aid Rumania, another recipi- 
ent of Allied pledges, against Ger- 
man—or ‘Soviet—aggression. This 
conflict might be eliminated if the 
Allies should decide that their mutual 
aid pacts with Turkey did not call for 
resistance to the Soviet Union, which 
they apparently regard as a valuable 
counterweight to German expansion. 

Whatever the outcome of these 
complicated diplomatic maneuvers, 
three points stand out. First, France 
and Britain, for the time being at 
least, have lost the prestige and in- 
fluence they once enjoyed in the Bal- 
kans, chiefly because of their own 
failure to demonstrate their readi- 
ness to protect the Balkan peoples 
against encroachments by Russia and 
Germany. 

Secondly, Russia now challenges 
German and Italian interests in this 
area, which Hitler had until recently 
regarded as a Pan-German preserve; 
and by that same token makes Italy 
wonder whether it can derive any 
tangible benefits from its Axis part- 
nership. At the same time, Russia’s 
re-entrance on the Balkan scene ap- 
pears to have given the Balkan coun- 
tries courage to resist Nazi encroach- 
ments. 


Thirdly and finally, the Balkan 


countries themselves hope to effect a 
new deal, without interference by the 
great powers, and to preserve their 
neutrality. In their efforts to recon- 
cile their age-old feuds and to estab- 
lish a workable Balkan federation lies 
perhaps their greatest hope. 


II. Stalin in Europe: The Baltic 
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NE afternoon late last summer 

I was sitting on a bathing 

beach near Tallinn, Estonia, 
talking with a native business man 
and watching the crowds swimming 
or basking on the sunny sand. Be- 
hind us a band was playing Strauss 
waltzes and hundreds of people were 
seated around small tables eating and 
drinking. Warm days are none too 
common on Estonia’s sea-coast even 
in August, so the pleasant weather 
on this occasion drew a large crowd 
to the beach. Everything looked 
peaceful and the throngs seemed 
happy and carefree. Yet this was only 
a surface impression. The Estonians, 
like their neighbors the Finns and 
Letts, were uneasy. The threat of 
war was looming ever more darkly 
on the horizon. And the people in the 
little Baltic countries, always in- 
formed about international affairs, 
were deeply concerned. They were 
watching intently the drawn-out 
British-French-Soviet negotiations 
still dragging on in Moscow. 

The Baltic peoples realized that the 
Kremlin conversations were tremen- 
dously important. They were not like 
the publics in Britain, France and 
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America, who believed the confident 
and optimistic bulletins issued in 
London. The Estonians, Finns and 
Letts knew that in the Moscow con- 
ferences all was not going well for 
peace and security. They were skep- 
tical of London reports that except 
for an academic definition as to what 
constituted “indirect aggression” the 
negotiations were successfully con- 
summated. In the Baltic capitals in- 
formed observers suspected that 
Josef Stalin was having his revenge 
upon Chamberlain and Daladier for 
their snub of the Soviet at Munich 
last year. In Estonia, especially, peo- 
ple suspected that Stalin was playing 
with his Western guests much as a 
cat plays with a mouse. A few offi- 
cials in the Baltic nations whispered 
to me the suspicion that the Reich 
and the Soviet were making a deal. 
My business man friend on the beach 
at Tallinn was of that opinion. 

“We who live in the Baltic States,” 
he told me, “are like bones lying be- 
tween two fierce, hungry dogs. As 
long as the Nazi mastiff and the So- 
viet wolf-hound are snarling at each 
other, we bones are comparatively 
safe. Neither dog will allow the other 
to grab us. If either of these dogs 
were to fight with a third dog, then 
the neutral dog might seize us. But 
what we fear most of all is the pos- 
sibility that the dogs may become 
friends. In that case they would 
divide the bones between them, or 
one dog would let his friend take all 
the bones, while he got bones some- 
where else.” 

Finns, Estonians and Letts all 
feared some kind of deal that would 
put the little Baltic republics under 
Russian domination. Down in Lithua- 
nia people felt a little differently. 
They had no common frontier with 
the Soviet; their apprehension of 
Russia was not acute. And the Lithu- 
anians still smarted from the humilia- 
tions suffered from Poland. Kovno 
remained only their “provisional capi- 
tal.” Their real capital, they deciared, 
remained, and would always remain, 
the city of Vilna taken away from 
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them in 1920 by the Poles. On Lithu- 
anian maps the Vilna region was 
labeled “occupied territory.” But 
even though the Lithuanians had 
their own special fears and their own 
particular ambitions, they realized 
that their future was bound up at 
least in some measure with that of 
their small Baltic neighbors. 

If we made a journey northeast- 
ward from East Prussia and followed 
the cold waters of the Baltic we would 
pass through provinces inhabited by 
hardy peoples whose ancestors came 
there at least a thousand years ago. 
Ethnically, the Lithuanians and Letts 
are related, but neither of these peo- 
ples is related to the Estonians. The 
Estonians belong to the same ethnic 
group as their neighbors, the Finns, 
just across the Gulf of Finland. In- 
termingled with the Baltic peoples 
are considerable minorities of Rus- 
sians, White Russians, Poles and 
Swedes. Until early October, 1939, 
there were about 115,000 Germans 
scattered through the Baltic lands. 
Today “blood brothers” of the Nazis 
are being transplanted to the Reich 
under an agreement made between 
Hitler and Stalin. The astute master 
of the Kremlin is taking no risk of 
a quarrel later on with Hitler over 
the Soviet’s treatment of Germans in 
the Baltic lands. 

For centuries the Baltic peoples 
have been forced to live under one 
alien master after another. Their 
provinces have been battlegrounds 
where Teutonic Knights carried fire 
and sword; where Tartar hordes from 
the East ravaged and enslaved. But 
even the ruthless Teutonic Knights 
were never able to bring the bellicose 
Lithuanians under their sway. The 
Letts, who boast the almost incred- 
ible number of 200,000 folksongs, 
were under German domination from 
1158 to 1562. Later, they suffered 
from Polish, Swedish and Russian 
occupations. But the Letts could not 
be won by German and Swedish cul- 
tures and Russian harshness failed 
to destroy Lettish national conscious- 
ness. The Estonians were attacked 
seven centuries ago by Waldemar II 
of Denmark. But the pugnacious 
Esths kept up such a continual re- 
volt against the Danes that a century 
and a quarter later Waldemar IV was 
glad to sell his portion of the Esth 
provinces to the Teutonic Knights for 
19,000 marks. At about the time that 
the Danes invaded the lands of the 
Esths, Sweden was taking over the 
regions inhabited by Finns. 


The location of the Baltic provinces 
has long made them valuable prizes 
for empire builders. Whether it was 
the Swedes or Germans pushing east- 
ward or the Russians driving west- 
ward, the eastern Baltic lands were 
battlefields of the rival imperialisms. 
Riga, the capital of Latvia, is one of 
the most important windows on the 
Baltic for the vast hinterland to the 
eastward. To hold it the Germanic 
Brothers of the Sword, the Russians 
under Ivan the Terrible and Peter the 
Great, the Swedes under Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII, and the 
Poles under King Sigismund II 
waged savage warfare at the mouth 
of the Dwina-river. The Russians 
finally gained possession of the lands 
populated by the Lithuanians, Letts, 
Estonians and Finns, but the Letts 
and Estonians continued to live un- 
der German economic domination. 


ais German economic supremacy 
in some of the eastern Baltic prov- 
inces dates from the days of the 
famed Hanseatic League, when 
Memel, Riga and other cities in this 
region were members of this power- 
ful and influential association of 
northern European cities. German 
merchants and traders trekked over- 
land or sailed the Baltic, bringing the 
Baltic cities into communication with 
the towns of Western Europe. Ger- 
man landowners formed a feudal aris- 
tocracy that ruled the Estonian and 
Lettish peasantry. Even after Tsarist 
Russia had taken over complete domi- 
nation of the Esths and Letts, the 
Germans (called Balts) continued 
their economic rule of the provinces 
where they lived. This situation con- 
tinued down to the World War. 
While Europe was torn by the 
greatest war in history, and the huge 
Russian empire was beginning to 
break up, the Liths, Letts, Esths and 
Finns began their struggle for free- 
dom. In spite of the most cruel and 
relentless Russian efforts to dena- 
tionalize these Baltic subjects of the 
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Tsar, each people maintained its own 
language, its own literature, its own 
ideals and national aspirations. The 
backbone of each people was the 
peasant. The Baltic peasants are 
hardy individualists who insisted on 
keeping their own customs and loyal!- 
ties. Unlike the Russian peasant who 
lives in a village, the Baltic farmer 
prefers to have his own homestead. 
He is independent in his living and 
thinking. 

In the chaos of the late World War 
days and the early Armistice period, 
the Liths, Letts, Esths and Finns 
founded nations of their own. Bu: 
it was no simple task. For many 
months after fighting had stopped on 
the Western front, free-booting Ger- 
man armies roamed through the Bal- 
tic countries. Moreover, Bolshevik 
forces were trying to bring Latvia, 
Estonia and Finland under their con- 
trol. And the Liths were at grips 
with the Poles over Vilna and the 
surrounding countryside. In addition 
to the armed conflicts, each of the 
new countries had to cope with the 
economic problems inherent in years 
of war and revolutionary upheaval. 
There were famines and serious epi- 
demics. But all of the Baltic countries 
emerged safely from this trying post- 
war period. 

One of the first measures taken b) 
the new nations was a program of 
land reform. The great estates for- 
merly owned by the German and Rus- 
sian nobility were broken up and 
made available to landless peasants. 
The primary object was to make more 
land available to the local farmers, 
but it also accomplished a political 
purpose. It broke the power of the 
Baltic Barons, a hardy caste who 
sought to have the Baltic domains 
incorporated with Germany. Indeed, 
the German nobility in the Esth 
provinces demanded that the region 
in which they lived should be made 
a duchy in union with Prussia. Baron 
Dellingshausen, leader of the Baltic 
nobility, forwarded a request to Ger- 
many asking that the lands along the 
Gulf of Finland be incorporated in 
the Reich. On April 21, 1918, when 
German armies seemed to be winning 
their great offensive on the Western 
front, Wilhelm II agreed to add the 
Esth country to his expanding do- 
mains. The Allied victory put an end 
to the Reich’s plans for annexing the 
Baltic provinces, but it by no means 
dampened the ambitions of the Pan- 
Germans. 

During the nineteen twenties the 
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Baltic countries made steady prog- 
ress. They quickly cleared away the 
débris left from the war, strength- 
ened their economies, developed inter- 
national trade relations, and raised 
the standard of living. Indeed, the 


Finns, Esths and Letts advanced 
quite as rapidly as any other peoples 
in Europe. The Liths, though moving 
more slowly, were headed in the right 
direction. All four countries proved 
to be staunch little republics vitalized 
by strong patriotism and aspiration 
toward social progress. Riga, Tallinn 
and Helsingfors became modern, at- 
tractive capitals, whose clean streets, 
modern theatres, comfortable hotels 
and excellent stores brought many 
foreign visitors. The _ inscription, 
“Tevzemei Un Brivibai” (For Fath- 
erland and Liberty), on the Liberty 
Monument, in the heart of Riga, ex- 
presses the national feeling not only 
in Latvia but also in the other Baltic 
countries. 


‘te was the situation in the Baltic 
States on January 30, 1933, when 
Adolf Hitler came to power. Even 
before the ex-Austrian became Chan- 
cellor of the Reich, his shadow had 
been thrown across the Baltic coun- 
tries. For in Mein Kampf he had said 
that if the new Reich wanted land 
in Europe it must be obtained at the 
expense of Russia. Germans “must 
again march along the road of the 
former Teutonic Knights in order to 
win with the sword soil for the Ger- 
man plow, and for the nation its daily 
bread.” The Baltic nations seem des- 
tined to be part of the Lebensraum 
(living space) which Hitler was stak- 
ing out for the Third Reich. 

In accordance with Hitler’s impe- 
rialistic plans, Nazi agents penetrated 
the German minorities in the Baltic 
States and organized units of Na- 
tional Socialism. They became the 
Vorposten (advance guards) on the 
Reich’s route from East Prussia to 
the Gulf of Finland. A Balt from 
Tallinn, Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, born 
a Russian subject, became one of 
Hitler’s closest advisers on interna- 
tional relations and was given the 
post of Director of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Section of the Nazi Party. Em- 
bittered former German landowners 
in the Baltic provinces turned hopeful 
eyes toward the Reich and made cause 
with the new Brown-Shirt imperial- 
ism which might some day restore to 
them their old property. 

Meanwhile the Soviets had launched 
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Hungary and Rumania are next in line for a drive to the east. Whether the 
push will come from Berlin or Moscow is not yet apparent. To the 
Allied cause the Turkish Dardanelles are of vital importance. 


their series of five-year plans and 
were straining hard to bring order 
out of the chaos attendant upon col- 
lectivization of the farms and the 
building of large-scale industry. At 
Geneva the Russians boasted that 
they were the foremost champions of 
peace and collective security. The 
enormous Red Army was pictured as 
an instrument of defense that would 
be used to protect peace and the 
rights of small nations. The Soviet 
and the Reich appeared to be last- 
ditch enemies who would one day 
fight for the mastery of Europe. At 
the 1936 All-Union Congress of So- 
viets, Premier Molotoff said: ‘‘Nazi 
leaders have well earned their ap- 
pellation of ‘modern cannibals.’ ” 
At that same meeting, November 
29, 1936, Andrei A. Zhdanoff, Lenin- 
grad Party leader, issued the follow- 
ing sharp warning to the Baltic coun- 
tries: “We at Leningrad are sitting 
at one of the windows looking abroad. 
Around us are a number of small 
countries which dream of big adven- 





tures to be manipulated on their small 
territories. We are not afraid of little 
countries of course. But if they d» 
not mind their business, we may be 
compelled to open our window a little 
wider, and it will be just too bad for 
them if we are forced to call the Red 
Army into defensive action.” 

This was a warning to the Baltic 
nations not to become entangled in 
any conspiracies with the Nazis 
against the Soviet Union. But the 
Baltic States had no desire to be in- 
volved in a plot against any of their 
large neighbors. All they wanted was 
to be let alone. They knew only too 
well that war between the Reich and 
the Soviet was almost certain to affect 
them adversely. Their territory would 
undoubtedly become a battlefield. In 
such a conflict they had nothing to 
gain, everything to lose. Consequent- 
ly, all four of these countries on the 
eastern shore of the Baltic sought to 
maintain a neutral position between 
the powerful authoritarian giants to 
the east and the west. 
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When the news of the Nazi-Soviet 
deal broke over an astonished Europe 
two months ago, the British and 
French saw the diplomatic labors of 
months collapse. The Baltic peoples 
were even more fearful of the conse- 
quences, but they were not taken by 
surprise. Furthermore, they could 
look farther ahead than could many 
of the statesmen in London and Paris 
and they could discern some of the 
catastrophic effects of the war which 
was about to break. In the Western 
capitals, officials were loud in their 
assertions that Russia would not 
move, that the Soviet menace was a 
mare’s nest. In the Baltic capitals in- 
formed men knew better. They re- 
alized that the war was a signal for 
the Soviet to advance westward and 
take advantage of the conflict. 


Roe Berlin-Moscow non-aggression 
pact represented a striking diplo- 
matic victory for the Reich over its 
Western democratic enemies. But 
Hitler was compelled to pay a high 
price for his victory. He was forced 
to abandon a great deal of the terri- 
tory which had been included in his 
prospective Lebensraum. He was 
forced to resign all his ambitions in 
the Baltic lands in favor of Stalin. 
It is possible that, if the British and 
French had been willing to arrange 
an armistice with the Nazis, Hitler 
could have called a halt to the Rus- 
sian westward march. But with a 
major conflict facing him in the West, 
the Fuehrer dared not refuse the 
terms of his neighbor on the East. 

Stalin lost no time. While his troops 
were occupying a large tract of ter- 
ritory in Poland, his diplomacy closed 
in on the Baltic States. The Estonian 
Foreign Minister, Karl Selter, was 
“invited” to Moscow a few weeks ago. 
When he returned to Tallinn his 
country was a protectorate of the 
U.S.S.R. The Soviets had obtained 
the right to garrison large bodies of 
troops in the little country and to 
build naval bases and air fields. Esto- 
nia could no longer offer any re- 
sistance to anything that Josef Stalin 
demanded. 

Next came Latvia. The Letts suf- 
fered the fate which had overtaken 
the Estonians. Soviet troops will be 
stationed in this small country, Soviet 
naval forces will occupy its excellent 
harbors, and Russian aviators will 
have air bases at strategic locations. 
Libau promises to become Russia’s 
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EVER once while I was in Paris 

during the early days of 

World War II did I hear 

these questions asked: “Why doesn’t 

our army launch into large-scale 

operations against Germany? Why 
don’t we strike a major blow?” 

But when I returned to the United 
States, the questions were on every- 
one’s lips. People wanted to know why 
France didn’t “go over the top in a 
big way.” They wanted to know why 
France didn’t aid Poland by provid- 
ing a major diversion against the 
Siegfried Line. Why, in short, it was 
all quiet on the Western Front. 

Americans were puzzled; but to 
Frenchmen, the conduct of the war 
by their army leaders was in perfect 
keeping with their own feelings and 
traditions. France’s entire philosophy 
of war, indeed, her entire military 
and economic organization, rests on 
defense rather than offense. France, 
whose every family was touchéd by 
the last war, France, with 1,500,000 
graves as her reminder of 1914-1918, 
had no desire for a new holocaust. 
She was resolved that the war, if it 
came, would not be of her making. 
There was yet another resolve which 
she carried out of the World War: 
never again would an enemy invade 
her land. 





And so during the post-war years 
France prepared not for war but 
against war. She built an under- 
ground city of steel on her eastern 
frontier, calling it the Maginot Line, 
after the man who conceived and 
started building it, a six-foot-five- 
inch giant named André Maginot, 
who served as French Minister of 
War from 1922 until one year before 
his death in 1932. To the colors were 
called French youth, their military 
schooling stressing défence et sécu- 
rité. They were trained for war be- 
cause they hated war. 

Thus there grew up a strange 
paradox: a nation in arms completely 
unmilitaristic in outlook. The people 
loathed regimentation, looked un- 
sympathetically upon the goose-step- 
ping of their totalitarian neighbors. 
And yet at a given signal they could 
convert themselves into an intricate, 
smoothly-functioning war machine as 
highly organized as any in the world. 
In operation this machine could be 
totalitarian in form if not in sub- 
stance. 

It is this dual French nature which 
we must comprehend if we are to un- 
derstand the relationship of the in- 
dividual to the army, or the army to 
the individual. It will help us under- 
stand, too, why the French poilu, by 
training as well as inclination, is a 
civilian individualist. Finally, it will 
help explain why France today wants 
to fight the kind of fight for which 
she is best prepared, psychologically 
as well as militarily. And that kind 
of fight is a defensive one. 

What about the French war ma- 
chine in action? On the basis of the 
first seven weeks of war, at least, we 
can say that there has been a com- 
plete meshing of military organiza- 
tion with the economic and political 
structures of France. The smoothness 
of the start of war seemed to belie 
its gigantic scope. Four million citi- 
zens donned uniforms, took assigned 
posts. Simultaneously, France re- 
adjusted herself to the exit of able- 
bodied males from civilian life, 
switched her economy from the level 
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ways of peace to the steep road of 
war, and settled down to the grim 
routine of defense. The men in the 
war ministry who had planned the 
time table of war fixed seventeen days 
as the period required for complete 
mobilization. On the nineteenth day 
of September, M. Daladier laconically 
announced the execution of the pro- 
gram. 

Yet with all its immensity and pre- 
cision the process of transforming 
France into a nation in arms never 
lost its air of casualness. Citizens fell 
into line with unhurried steps. 
France was able to rely on that re- 
markable trait of the French people 
—their gift for improvisation. 

By mid-August the Maginot Line 
had been garrisoned and the troops 
stationed along the Italian border had 
been strengthened. By that time, too, 
the government had called certain 
categories of specialists and tech- 
nicians to the colors. By August 24 
the mobilization of the classes had 
begun. Some men received their 
notices by mail, a few by telegram, 
none by telephone. To the mass of 
Frenchmen war came on September 3 
in the person of the gendarme with 
his inevitable bicycle and leather 
pouch. And those who either had no 
domicile, or could not be reached, 
could see from the sober notices 
posted on thousands of billboards 
and walls throughout the land that 
their turn had come. 

The fateful message discreetly 
gave its recipient time to settle his 
accounts, embrace his loved ones and 
change into the shabbiest suit he 
could find. While officers and ser- 
geants may keep their uniforms at 
home, corporals and men must take 
pot-luck from the store of uniforms 
available at the depots, and place 
their civil garments in the safe-keep- 
ing of the army. 

Garages were converted overnight 
into military depots; green one-deck- 
er buses forsook the boulevard of 
Paris and rolled away towards the 
east, carrying citizen-soldiers off to 
prescribed destinations. The first 
measures of mobilization, mostly exe- 
cuted at night and in measured 
stages, hardly appeared to alter the 
aspect of Parisian life. There seemed 
to be more children, women and elder- 
ly men doing the routine chores of a 
big city. But neither public services 
nor private enterprises showed signs 
of irregularity. Those left behind 
stepped resolutely into jobs left 
vacant by reservists. There was no 


mystery in the smoothness of the 
transition; military leaders had 
planned the war machine wisely and 
set it in motion wisely. 


Diies is a country where industry 
and agriculture, big and small enter- 
prise, still co-exist in a state of eco- 
nomic balance: The war ministry’s 
blueprints provided in detail for the 
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does import some wheat and meat, 
but imports represent only a small 
percentage of her peace-time con- 
sumption of these staples. In an emer- 
gency France can manage with her 
own agricultural resources as long 
as wives and children, the aged and 
the militarily unfit can do a man’s 
work in her fertile fields. 

The problem of supply looms larger 
today than in the trench warfare of 
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All aboard for the Maginot defenses. 


integration of these vital industries 
into a war-time economy. The adjust- 
ment by innumerable workshops, and 
by the 750,000 small peasant holdings 
which represent the bulk of French 
agriculture, was left to individual in- 
genuity. If it is true that an army, 
and particularly the French army, 
marches on its stomach, then surely 
the tillers of French soil are as much 
part of the French war machine as 
are the troupes de couverture in the 
Maginot Line. 

The daily food ration of the French 
soldier consists of coffee, one pound 
of bread, meat, dried vegetables and 
one-half liter of wine. His main dish 
is a stew of meat and vegetables. This 
stew—thanks to the high culinary 
standards of the country and to the 
sense of duty among French army 
cooks—is as tasty and savory as you 
will find anywhere on the Continent 
and is served hot in camp, on the 
march and under fire. Cigarettes are 
also part of the ration. Few of the 
first letters home, written from some- 
where on the front, failed to mention 
the absorbing topic of food. They 
said the food was good. 

Aside from coffee and tobacco, the 
French army’s food requirements are 
covered by French products. France 


1918. It reaches from the front deep 
into the country. Fully 500,000 work- 
ers, it is estimated, are required to 
keep France’s gun and ammunition 
factories going under “‘normal’’ war 
conditions. It takes from fifteen to 
twenty men on the ground to keep a 
French fighting plane ready to take 
off. A huge personnel is required to 
supply with food, fuel, machine parts 
and replacements the army of the 
Maginot Line. The supply of motor 
fuel alone poses a task which will 
keep some 75,000 men busy. This 
problem would loom larger still had 
the army not retained, side by side 
with its trucks and tractors, its mules 
and horses which can be fed home- 
grown fodder and which consume no 
precious gasoline. While exact figures 
will not be available for some time 
the rough guess by French experts 
that twenty Frenchmen must produce 
and transport supplies to keep one 
man in the fighting line may be taken 
as a fair statement of the problem of 
“war in depth.” 

The bulk of the 1,250,000 French 
troops massed along the Eastern bor- 
ders are citizen-soldiers, that is, 
trained conscripts. Not all of them 
have served as recruits for the same 
length of time. In the 1920’s France 
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felt still safe enough to experiment 
with the one-year period of military 
service. It was not until 1935 that the 
two-year period was re-introduced in 
acknowledgement of the change of 
atmosphere across the Rhine. Since 
then the annual training periods have 
done much to restore cohesion among 
the different classes. In this respect 
the partial mobilizations during the 
first and second Czecho-Slovak crises, 
which kept the younger classes under 
arms for several months, proved of 
value. 

The French infantry soldier is a 
fair marksman in target practice. 
His training, however, stresses main- 
ly the use to which he can put a given 
topography in maneuvering and in 
firing. Theoretical instruction and 
field practice are devoted largely to 
problems of terrain, of movements in 
loose formation and of action by 
isolated groups. A plentiful supply of 
automatic weapons, of light and 
heavy machine guns, assures to those 
tactics the required intensity of fir- 
ing power. The French soldier has 
been taught methodically the intrica- 
cies of new arms, new ways for the 
reduction of pill-boxes, latest safety 
devices against gas and air attack, 
but he has been confirmed, not less 
deliberately, in his innate ability to 
act alone and use his wits. Modern 
technique of infiltration and localized 
thrusts, developed against extended 
fortified lines, seems to require just 
the type of soldier which French mili- 
tary training evolves. 


niiieiaiaen the excellent fibre 
of her manpower is France’s mecha- 
nized equipment. At the occasion of 
the military parade in Paris, on July 
4 this year, France displayed many 
impressive specimens of light, me- 
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dium and heavy tanks. Of the six 
armored divisions, three are known 
to have been actually assembled and 
three are said to be in the process 
of organization. Of late, conscripts 
drawn from France’s large automo- 
tive industries have been trained as 
replacements for the existing ar- 
mored units and as crews of tanks 
still to be built. Mechanized infantry 
and artillery can draw on this same 
reservoir of skilled garage workers 
and mechanics. 

French military budgets have been 
more bountiful to artillery than to 
any other branch of the service. For 
French strategy throughout the last 
century has been evolved by gunners. 
Napoleonic tradition still animates 
the army and the Napoleonic doctrine 
of the concentration of fire still molds 
French military thought. The roar 
of the massed 75’s and 155’s on the 
battlefields of Northern France in 
1914-18 echoed the voice of the great- 
est of all gunners. 

Even the Maginot Line, which har- 
bors several thousand heavy pieces, 
can be said to have sprung from a 
French gunner’s imagination. Mili- 
tary thinking had favored—up to the 
end of the World War and notwith- 
standing costly lessons—the axiom 
relating to the superiority of attack 
over defense. It had reserved to ar- 
tillery the role which all great cap- 
tains ‘since Napoleon had attributed 
to this arm: to blast the way for ad- 
vancing columns of infantry. The 
Maginot Line, however, reverses this 
theory, for the French at least, and 
freezes the tide of war from the out- 
set into siege warfare. French army 
leadership, by accepting security 
against a surprise attack from the 
east, itself forsook the element of 
surprise, the dearest standby of the 
strategy of the offensive. 

The Maginot Line, built at an 
enormous cost and completed in 1934, 
has been constantly improved. Some 
of its levels are ten stories below the 
surface of the earth. Well-sheltered 
electric plants provide power for 
lighting, elevators, narrow-gauge 
railroads, and a system of ventilation 
which protects against seepage of 
poison gas by an increase of air pres- 
sure within the casemates. While it 
was thought that the Line, which, in 
fact, is a zone of fortified units, could 
not be broken, it was feared that 
flanking movements might take and 
trap the garrison from the rear. Thus 
two wings, one north along the Bel- 
gian border and ore south along the 
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Swiss Jura were added to the main 
structure facing Germany. Both were 
completed this year. 

When war broke out on September 
3, the French High Command mus- 
tered 1,250,000 men along the Magi- 
not Line, or nearly twice Germany’s 
estimated effectives across the Rhine. 
By mid-October well over four mil- 
lion men stood under arms through- 
out France. As regards numbers the 
French and German armies were 
more evenly matched than Germany’s 
greater population would seem to 
suggest. In fact, France’s beautifully 
timed mobilization of trained re- 
serves assured her army a head start 
over Germany. Germany, notwith- 
standing some five years of frantic 
efforts, still feels the pinch of her 
military impotency under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty which for fifteen years 
allowed for no conscript training and 
for no reserves. 

So despite dire predictions as to 
her decline in man power, France in 
September, 1939, had more effectives 
than her bulky opponent. Yet her 
Maginot Line, true to the old adage 
of military science which holds that 
new weapons unfailingly beget coun- 
ter weapons, had begotten and in- 
spired the Siegfried Line. Germany’s 
West Wall was believed by French 
observers to hide behind an impres- 
sive front the patch work of hasty 
improvisation. But it had bulk and 
it did circumscribe the use to which 
the French command could put 
numerical superiority. 


te initial actions of Wissembourg, 
Saarbruecken and Perl, along the 
frontier of the German Palatinate, in 
addition to being drives aimed to 
“correct and improve our lines,” were 
the first tests applied to the French 
war machine in the heart of fire. The 
small patrols which groped their way 
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through mined woods and deadly 
angles of machine gun fire to the 
German pill-boxes tried out training 
methods on which France had staked 
the worth of her modern army. The 
skill of these small and independent 
groups in the use of terrain and 
weapons and in reaching their objec- 
tives proved reassuring to the High 
Command. For their part, the troops 
in the field felt reassured that this 
year’s copy of the French Infantry 
Manual speaks the mind of the gen- 
erals in command when it insists that 
offensives must be carried out “with 
the least losses.” 

Aviation has not figured largely in 
offensive action. So far, the French 
High Command seems to have kept 
its air force at the business of obser- 
vation. Pursuit ships ensured the 
safety of many reconnaissance planes 
against enemy fighters. 

French military literature, pub- 
lished within recent years, reflects a 
remarkable agreement among French 
experts as to the mission of aviation 
in modern war. They differ on the 
relative merits of different types of 
planes, but unite in the opinion that 
action of aviation should be limited 
strictly to strategic objectives. They 
insist that only in retaliation should 
aviation strike against objectives not 
defined in the plan of military oper- 
ations and that random bombings of 
civilian and of most industrial cen- 
ters entails a dangerous “wastage” 
of material better employed in win- 
ning the decisive battles. In short, 
the air force should keep its strength 
to assist the ground forces. Whether 
or not the experts’ theories can meet 
the test of time is yet to be decided. 


—_— biggest worry about her 
military aviation is the supply of 
planes. In 1932 France had four thou- 
sand war planes, the biggest fleet on 
earth. In 1987 the critics of the gov- 
ernment, which then represented the 
Leftist majority of the Popular 
Front, asserted that there were avail- 
able not more than two thousand first 
line planes and that the aviation in- 
dustry barely managed to turn out 
fifty new ships per month. This seems 
to have been nearer to the truth than 
the government cared to admit. 
Any attempt to answer the ques- 
tion: “What has happened to French 
aviation?” must be prefaced by the 
statement that the topic is shot 


through with politics. Some French- 
men blame the sad decline of French 






air might on the nationalization of 
the aviation industries in 1936. Some 
say the government did not legislate 
private manufacturers out of busi- 
ness early enough. Others place the 
guilt on organized labor and costly 
strikes. The truth, however, seems to 
be that the rapid development of Ger- 
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man and Italian aviation caught 
France off guard and rendered her 
planes obsolete. Her aviation indus- 
try, split in comparatively many and 
small enterprises, could not adjust 
its leisurely processes of manufacture 
to the demands of mass production. 
France was faced with the alterna- 
tive of scrapping not only her air 
fleet but also her production facili- 
ties, and of building a new industry 
from scratch or of adjusting avail- 
able plants to modern requirements 
“as you go” and making the best of 
her old fashioned planes. She chose 
the latter method and muddled 
through. 

By September, 1939, it was stated, 
semi-officially, that production had 
reached three hundred units per 
month, and that the new types of 
Bloch, Amiot, Potez planes with their 
renowned Hispano-Suiza and Gnome 
engines compared favorably with the 
best across the Rhine. Yet France 
had long before prudently swallowed 
her pride and gone to America for 
more and faster planes. Only by sup- 
plies from abroad can she hope to 
make up for the previous lag in pro- 
duction. 

There is no ill wind which does 
not blow some good. By keeping her 
obsolete fleet in the air France main- 
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tained her pilots in trim. Flyers she 
has now in quality and numbers not 
excelled by her rivals. The French 
government, by the energetic stim- 
ulation of private flying, assured the 
fighting force of some thirty thou- 
sand reserves. Generous subsidies 
were made to prospective buyers of 
tourist planes; bounties encouraged 
Frenchmen between eighteen and 
thirty years of age to try for the 
license of tourist pilot. Frenchmen 
have a propensity for flying. It is in 
their nature to be daring, quick to 
react. 


‘in French like to remind them- 
selves that their army is the valiant 
servant but never the master of their 
Republic. A set of laws, enacted in 
the spring of last year, provides for 
national organization in time of war. 
The scope of this legislation is as 
comprehensive as the nature of “total 
war” seems to require. All citizens 
are at the bidding of the Nation in 
Arms. Yet the French Republic en- 
tered upon war governed by civilians 
who are the delegates of the Parlia- 
ment. M. Edouard Daladier presides, 
as Premier, over the Supreme Council 
of National Defense, and, also, as 
Defense Minister, over the Supreme 
Council of War. These two omni- 
potent agencies, in which civilians 
outnumber soldiers ten to one, are 
closely linked. Their task is to super- 
vise the conduct of war, and to direct 
the war machine to its ultimate polit- 
ical goal. But the machine’s control 
levers were placed, six months ago, 
in the hands of a General: the Vice- 
President of the Supreme War Coun- 
cil. The Third French Republic has 
bestowed upon the holder of this office 
a power with which it has invested 
no other General in history. 

General Maurice Gamelin, the Su- 
preme Commander of all French 
armed forces, is a man who has the 
advantage of having been proved 
right. Twice he emerged brilliantly 
from the record of muddled World 
War strategy; first when he advised 
his chief, Joffre, to strike at the self- 
sure Germans under Kluck in 1914, 
again in 1918 when, as Divisional 
Commander, he performed the war’s 
neatest maneuver of rear guard ac- 
tion against the spear-head of the 
German Spring Offensive. In 1925 
he was given the uncongenial chore 
of pacifying the war-like hill tribes 
of French mandated Syria, and quiet- 
ly accomplished his task. In 1935 he 
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proved himself right in requesting 
and obtaining the extension of the 
conscript period from one to two 
years. 

His World War reputation as an 
officer who carried through his of- 
fensives “with the least losses” has 
followed him to his high command. 
The tactics of this war’s opening 
weeks bear the stamp of his prudent 
mind. The stress on a thorough ar- 
tillery preparation and the careful 
exploitation of protective topography 
is also said to reflect the mature 
thoughts of a soldier who knows each 
phase of Napoleon’s campaigns by 
heart, has a penchant for map mak- 
ing, and an unusual memory for the 
geographical aspects of France’s 
strategic borders. General Gamelin, 
who is as short as Minister Maginot 
was tall, is said to view with com- 
posure the fact that his army is, per 
man, less lavishly endowed with cer- 
tain mechanical gadgets than that of 
Germany. The General is French- 
man enough to envisage his army and 
its arms as a whole in which men and 
machines strike a balance. 


—— watches intently the test 
of French fighting power. From its 
performance veering neutrals will 
take their cue. Between the Lorraine 
gateway and Luxemburg lies only one 
of the French High Command’s po- 
tential theaters of war. There are also 
the old routes of invasion across the 
Lowlands and Flanders, the Belfort 
Gap which may tempt Germany, and 
the trough of the Lake of Geneva 
which may tempt both Germany and 
Italy to violate Swiss neutrality. 
Italy from the French Maritime Alps 
to French Tunisia straddles the 
Mediterranean almost as completely 
as she does the issues over which this 
war is being fought. There are Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, forming the 
glacis of both France and England’s 
system of defense in the Orient. The 
Balkan Peninsula may again become 
the back door through which the 
fighting powers may seek to enter in 
the quest for a decision denied by the 
war of position. 

France does not know on which 
future battlefield she must risk her 
fortunes, in which corner of Europe 
the blank cartridges of diplomacy 
will turn into bullets. But France 
does know that her army knows its 
job, husbands its strength, and can 
rely on the traditional valor of the 
French citizen-soldier. 
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UPPOSE a foreign power or coali- 
tion were to make on the United 
States tomorrow morning a se- 

ries of incredible demands, followed 
immediately by ships, bombing planes 
and troops—which seems to be the 
approved way of beginning a modern 
war. 

Or suppose, with rather more like- 
lihood, that the demands and the 
military pressure were turned on one 
of our Latin American neighbors. 

Suppose, most probable supposition 
of all, a triple Axis reinvigorated by 
the prospect of plundering the Brit- 
ish Empire, drawing supplies from 
the reservoirs of the cynical Soviet, 
should beat down England, throwing 
the shadow of invasion across Canada, 
Jamaica, British Honduras, Bermuda 
and the Bahamas. 

Suppose any combination of cir- 
cumstances that launched us into a 
fight. 

What would our chances be? 

To be sure, we do not want to fight. 
But in a world where Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Estonia, Latvia and 
China did not want to fight either, 
this makes so little difference that the 
question of means rather than desire 
appears the important one. What, 
then, is our strength? 

Taking operation rather than for- 
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mal organization as a basis, our de- 
fensive forces may be stated as five 
in number, each with a specific duty 
at some stage in the process of de- 
fense. These five forces are (1) the 
navy, (2) the naval air force, (3) the 
coast defense system and the army’s 
G.H.Q. air force which co-operates 
closely with the coast defense, (4) the 
army air force, and (5) the army. 

There is no central office, except 
that of the President, which co-ordi- 
nates the efforts of all these forces, 
and except for the navy and its air 
service, no two have yet been able to 
achieve that close co-operation which 
is the price of efficiency in combined 
arms having widely different powers. 
Experiments in joint maneuver are 
continuing and will doubtless crys- 
tallize into a unified system. The only 
question is whether it can be done 
before the day of wrath. 

Meanwhile, without even a condi- 
tional word, we may safely count on 
our navy, the most effective fighting 
force of its kind. Only the British 
marine rivals it in total size. And 
the British navy, by the exigencies 
of protecting the trade of a scattered 
Empire, is so distributed that it can 
hardly bring together, even in emer- 
gency, such force as ours. 

Nor is concentration the only ad- 
vantage we enjoy. The British fleet, 
with so many spots to guard, is re- 
quired to fragment its strength into 
a large number of ships of relatively 
small size and generalized type, and 
to achieve local concentration by the 
assembly of numbers. The French 
and Italian fleets, operating in seas 
that can be crossed between dawn and 
dusk, are required to specialize on 
speed at the expense of both gun- 
power and protection. But our navy 
operates in vast oceans, and geog- 
raphy makes upon it only the special 
demand of large size of the individual 
ship—size which gives it great fuel 
capacity and enables it to keep the 
sea for long periods and distances. 

Now size in a warship is itself 2 
military quality. It represents resist- 
ing power in the first instance, and in 
the second, permits the ship that has 
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it to carry a greater load of guns 
and armor. At the same time, the 
fact that we can and do keep our 
fleet concentrated permits the Amer- 
ican navy to specialize its ship types 
for tactical duties. Thus our battle- 
ships have the heaviest armor and the 
greatest gun power of any in the 
world. 

The belt armor of the most recent 
British, French, German and Japa- 
nese battleships is the same 13% 
inches as our old Nevadas of 1915; 
new ships now building for European 
navies are reported to have 14 or 15 
inch belts, but our new ships 16 
inch. New French ships have eight 
15 inch guns, German and Italian the 
same, British ten 14 inch; but our 
new ships nine 16 inch. 

Our ships are also the slowest, since 
one cannot have the maximum of 
guns, armor and speed in the same 
ship. The new British and German 
battleships have a designed speed of 
30 knots; the French and Italian of 
32; while our six new North Carolinas 
are designed for 26 or 27 knots. 

Most other nations have either in- 
vested part of their battleship ton- 
nage in speed, or provided themselves 
with a special fast wing of battle- 
ships, to prevent the leading ships of 
an enemy from forging ahead in 
action and circling round the top of 
their battle line—“crossing the T,” 
as the expressive naval phrase puts 
it. This is the ultimate objective of 
most naval tactics; it brings a crush- 
ing concentration on each ship in 
turn. 

But the American fleet is built to 
the idea of crushing an enemy by 
superior gunfire in parallel combat, 
while specialized ships prevent its 
own T from being crossed. In line of 
battle destroyers precede battleships, 
to slant across toward the enemy’s 
line, force him to stop, turn, give 
ground to avoid their torpedo attack. 
Light cruisers accompany them to 
beat off enemy destroyer attacks and 
support their own. 


Now thanks to our capacity for 
specialization, inherent in our na- 
tional position, we have been able to 
provide our fleet with oversize de- 
stroyers which carry the heaviest tor- 
pedo armaments of any destroyer 
types in the world. Of over seventy 
modern American destroyers built 
and building only eight have as few 
as eight torpedo tubes, which is the 
Standard torpedo armament abroad. 
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The rest have either twelve or six- 
teen, plus a gun armament heavier 
than that in any but a few French 
and German craft. 

Our destroyers are supported and 
led by terribly potent light cruisers 
—10,000-tonners with strong armor 
belts, prodigiously armed—capable 
not only of breaking up enemy de- 
stroyer attacks but also of smother- 
ing any light cruisers with which an 
adversary might seek to protect him- 
self from our destroyers. The heaviest 
foreign light cruisers are the English 
Southamptons and Japanese Mogamis 
of 8,500 tons. The Southamptons have 
three fewer guns (twelve against 
fifteen) than our craft, and less 
armor. The Mogamis are now armed 
like the Southamptons, and match our 
cruisers neither in armor nor in 
cruising radius. 

The American navy has a numer- 
ical superiority over every navy but 
the British. 

Our navy also has a ship-for-ship 
superiority over every other navy, 
including the British. And this is 
not all. The prospect of heading an 
enemy’s battle line, slowing and turn- 
ing it into the overmastering fire of 
our battleships does not rest on tor- 
pedo attacks alone. The bombers of 
our naval air service will have a good 
deal to say there, just as the flying 
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patrols of the same service can watch 
everything that moves on water for 
five hundred miles off our coasts. 

That U.S. naval air force is not 
only the largest of its kind, with over 
eleven hundred seaborne planes, main- 
ly bombers, but is also incomparably 
the most skillful, the best trained, 
supplied with the best machines. No 
other nation has anything to ap- 
proach the Sperry bomb sight, which 
enables our flyers to practice preci- 
sion bombing—dropping bombs from 
heights as great as 18,000 feet for 
direct hits. Other nations, without 
the sight, drop ten or twenty in a 
group, and hope that one of them will 
make the target. 


Pe the cruising range of 
American ships gives our fleet at 
least a five hundred mile advantage 
over any other. We can meet the ~ 
enemy at his gates, in all cases but 
that of a war with remote Japan, 
force him to fight a sea battle before 
he can even get an expedition against 
us started. No foreign fleet has a 
radius of more than twenty-five hun- 
dred miles. To conduct an effective 
campaign against the United States, 
foreign fleets, singly or together, 
must establish bases within that dis- 
tance of our shores. There are three 
such regions—Canada, Mexico and 
the northern coast of South America, 
including the West Indies. Until a 
hostile foreign power has seized a 
base in one of these regions, or 
achieved one through some such ar- 
rangement as a puppet state, or built 
a new fleet that can cruise the oceans 
without tiring, the navy is our sure 
defense. 

Yet suppose the navy’s power has 
been discounted by some European- 
Asiatic combination which holds our 
navy in check on one ocean by main- 
taining a fleet there that will not 
fight, while it attacks on the other 
flank. Suppose a British cefeat and 
the seizure of Canadian or West In- 
dian bases so sudden that our slow 





Ships Built and Building 


U.S. England 
Battleships 23 23* 
Carriers 7 12 
Heavy cruisers 18 15 
Light cruisers 25 68 
Destroyers 259 290 


*Minus Royal Oak, recently sunk. 
+Including two ships probably building. 
tIncluding three “‘pocket battleships.” 
§Known; probably many more building. 


Japan Germany France Italy 
12+ 5 12 8 
6 2 3 0 
12 8t 7 7 
26 12 14 15 
109§ 40 88 149 
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moving democracy is given insuffi- 
cient time to react. What then? 
While most of our ships are con- 
centrated in the Pacific, three old 
battleships, a number of cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines and many 
shore-based patrol-bombers of the 
naval service are kept in the Atlantic. 
If the main fleet were on the east 
coast, about the same strength would 





be left to hold the Pacific. These de- 
tachments would undoubtedly put up 
a fight, but it could not be much more 
than a delaying action in the face 
of a strong attack. In the time gained 
it would be the duty of the coast 
artillery and the G.H.Q. air force to 
assemble and strike at the invader. 

Both forces are nominally under 
the army. In operation, they work 
closely together and actually consti- 
tute a separate branch. We are not 
quite so well off here as with regard 
to naval power, especially in the coast 
artillery department. Many of its big 
guns have become obsolete without 
being replaced. The failure of Con- 
gress to give us a separate anti-air- 
craft branch has forced the army 
authorities to make anti-aircraft 
work the duty of the coast artillery 
and to assign seven regiments from 
that corps for the duty, detaching 
them from their normal function. 

Many people are of the impression 
that arrangements have been made 
to defend our coasts with big guns 
on railroad mounts. This is not the 
case; and railroad guns are useful 
only to a limited extent and in special 
localities. The weight of modern long 
range artillery is so great that few 
bridges and roadbeds can carry it, 
particularly along our low and sandy 
Atlantic coast. The employment of 
railroad guns requires the construc- 
tion of special sidings and observa- 
tion stations. They have not been 
built. 

Still worse is our position with 


regard to ground anti-aircraft de- 
fense. Up to this summer we had only 
twenty-four anti-aircraft guns east 
of the Rockies and sixteen west of 
them. To be sure, 338 new pieces were 
completed in September (the single 
city of London had nearly two hun- 
dred before the present war), but the 
men have not been trained to use 
them and there are no authorizations 


for the enlistment of more gun crews. 
In fact, the question of beating off 
air attacks is pretty much one of 
locating the enemy and fighting them 
in the skies before they start to 
bomb us. 


Bur this question is in the hands 
of the G.H.Q. air force and here again 
we enter a rarefied region of excel- 
lence, like that in which our navy 
operates. The G.H.Q. air force is an 
independent organization, operating 
directly under the high command of 
the army. This means it has no at- 
tachment to ground troops; it can 
be concentrated in any part of the 
country at the full speed of which its 
giant bombers are capable, and in- 
stantly deal a blow at the enemy, It 
has bases in California, north and 
south, in Louisiana, Virginia, New 
York and Michigan; in time of war 
it could doubtless make use also of 
the naval air bases now being built 
in Alaska and Puerto Rico, thanks 
to the two thousand mile range of 
its planes, which can fly farther and 
faster than any European types. It 
could attack an enemy’s convoys at 
sea on their way to a base near our 
shores, with paralyzing effect. It 
could deliver a terrific blow at any 
base already established, blow up the 
airdromes, smash planes in their 
hangars or on the ground. 

Most comforting of all, there has 
been no difficulty at the point which 
is the bottleneck in most foreign air 
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forces—the enlistment and training 
of young men fit to be pilots. 

The G.H.Q. air force is the arm 
of first instance in preventing aerial 
attacks on us. If, in spite of its 
efforts, the enemy gets his planes into 
the air, the problem devolves upon 
the army air forces attached to the 
various army corps which have their 
headquarters in local areas. In fact, 
it is upon this arm that the task of 
defense against air raids mainly 
rests, and must rest, for our bomb- 
able cities and industrial areas are 
so many and so scattered that to give 
them adequate ground protection on 
the European model would require 
the enlistment of something like 
500,000 men (twice the size of our 
present army) and an outlay for 
equipment almost equal to the entire 
cost of the navy. 

But the arrangement is not so 
shaky as it might seem at a glance. 
American-built fighting planes, not 
so good as those with which our army 
air force is now supplied, have re- 
cently proved superior to the best 
European machines in actual war- 
fare. The German Messerschmidt, for 
example, holds a world speed record 
of 484 miles an hour; but European 
dispatches tell of planes of this type 
being consistently outfought by 
American-built Curtiss Hawks with 
a service speed of 333 miles an hour, 
and the new Lockheed fighters build- 
ing for our air corps not only have 
a service speed of 360, but also carry 
more and heavier guns. The army air 
force is already numerous and the 
industry behind it geared to rapid 
production. The flyers, both those 
from the regular army and the re- 
serves from civil flying, are probably 
better than any but Italy’s. 

The last line of defense is the army 
itself. At present it may be said to 
be in a state of solution. Officers and 
men are excellent. The potential re- 
serves, of intelligent, well-educated 
men, just the right type for the mod- 
ern form of war with its reliance on 
individual action, are enormous. But 
the regular army, which only a week 
or two ago was authorized to increase 
its strength to 270,000 men—about 
the size of Finland’s forces—lacks 
training in large units. Normally, no 
unit as large as a brigade is ever 
brought together, which means inex- 
perience in the high command. 

As this is being written the scat- 
tered units of the First Division are 
being assembled for unified training, 
the first time such a step has been 
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undertaken in the history of the 
United States in peace, but even this 
is only a single division. Germany, 
according to the best accounts, had 
seventy divisions in Poland, and Rus- 
sia something like one hundred. 

The National Guard, as the recent 
Plattsburg maneuvers showed, lacks 
training of every kind. In fact, it 
has nothing but drill, which is a vast- 
ly different thing, and may prove a 
dangerous drawback to men unfitly 
trained. Drill teaches men to march 
in cadenced step, to line up exactly 
with their comrades left and right, 
before and behind. Thoroughly drilled 
but untrained men fall in these align- 
ments naturally on the battlefield and 
thus become admirable targets for 
machine-guns. 

The status of army equipment is 
about the same as that of personnel; 
excellent material, but not enough of 
it, and little training. The Garand 
semi-automatic rifle is probably one 
of the best infantry weapons extant. 
But even our small force of regulars 
has not yet been completely supplied 
with them, the National Guard has 
none at all, and no plants in private 
industry are yet capable of turning 
them out in quantity. The govern- 
ment arsenals now making the Gar- 
and weapons are producing them only 
at the rate of fifteen or twenty a day. 
September saw the first order placed 
with private industry for the new 
weapon, and that for sixty-five thou- 
sand, not quite enough for a single 
army corps. If war came tomorrow, 
we should have to equip our troops 
with the old Springfields, model of 
1903, which were used in the World 
War. 

The infantry tank and the cavalry 
combat car (which is a tank. under 
another name, given a different des- 
ignation because Congress was moved 
to declare that all “tanks” belonged 
to the infantry) are fine mechanisms 
—probably as good as the Russian 
tanks which astonished and dis- 
couraged the Germans in Spain. But 
we have very few of either, the whole 
army containing only a single mech- 
anized brigade, while Germany (for 
example) carried ten divisions, each 
consisting of two or three brigades. 

Only in October of this year were 
529 new tanks ordered (Germany has 
in service about 6,000). They are not 
ready yet nor are the men trained to 
use them. 

In the artillery the situation is the 
same. There is probably not a better 


(Continued on page 58) 
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V. American Business and the War 
EDWARD H. COLLINS 


Financial writer, New York Herald-Tribune .. 
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Wo groups of persons seem to 

feel that the financial markets 

and business violated precedent 
by behaving as they did in the weeks 
immediately following the outbreak 
of war. One group is comprised of 
those persons who were prepared to 
cut and run the moment war was de- 
clared, on the assumption that the 
stock market would close and business 
would go into a decline similar to that 
which marked the latter half of 1914. 
The other group is made up of those 
who had persuaded themselves that 
the announcement of hostilities would 
be the signal for a stock market boom 
of unprecedented violence. 

As this is written neither of these 
things has occurred. Business, which 
had been advancing steadily, but un- 
sensationally ever since the last week 
in May, accelerated its pace feverish- 
ly, and was still rising toward the 
close of October, when it was promis- 
ing to surpass the peak level of 1936. 
But the financial markets followed 
this lead with extreme caution and 
at a very respectful distance. 

Commodity prices, in the first flush 
of the war excitement, soared 20 per 
cent within the space of a single 
week, a truly extraordinary perform- 
ance. But that phase passed quickly, 
and in the ensuing month not only 
was there no further net gain, but the 
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trend was toward somewhat lower 
levels. Much the same thing occurred 
in the stock market, the only differ- 
ence being in the time schedule and 
the extent of the rise. The share mar- 
ket advanced vigorously—and to the 
accompaniment of much activity—for 
approximately a fortnight. Then its 
enthusiasm suddenly abated; and by 
mid-October, like the commodity mar- 
kets, it was lower than it had been at 
mid-September. On the basis of the 
volatile Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages, stocks in the third week of Octo- 
ber stood only 14 per cent above their 
August 31 level. As measured by the 
less mercurial averages of The New 
York Herald-Tribune their advance 
was only about 8 per cent. 


Now. it is true that this is not the 
pattern that many persons expected 
finance and business to follow. But it 
is one thing to admit this, and quite 
another thing to accept the conclusion 
that there has been something wholly 
perverse and unprecedented about the 
whole episode. This is an optical 
illusion. It grows out of the mistaken 
assumption that, regardless of time, 
place and circumstances, “a war is a 
war,” and that a new war inevitably 
must have precisely the same finan- 
cial repercussions as the one which 
immediately preceded it. 

We know, of course, that major 
wars have many characteristics in 
common, so far as their over-all 
effects are concerned. But this is by 
no means the same as saying that 
their immediate impacts on neutral 
countries must be, or are likely to be, 
identical. This is the sort of naiveté 
that accounts for the popularity, for 
example, of the notion that “election 
years are bad years in the stock mar- 
ket.” Some election years, we know, 
have been bad years marketwise. But 
it is not the fact that a year is an elec- 
tion year that creates hesitancy; it 
is the implications of the particular 
election, coupled, of course, with other 
essentially contemporary considera- 
tions. That this is so is illustrated 
spectacularly by the fact that the elec- 
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tion year 1924 marked the beginning 
of the greatest bull market in the 
country’s history. This was neither in 
spite of, nor because of, the fact that 
1924 was an election year. It was be- 
cause underlying market conditions 
at the moment happened to be propi- 
tious and because the nomination of 
Calvin Coolidge was regarded as as- 
surance that business could count 
upon the sympathetic co-operation of 
the Administration in the ensuing 
four years. 

As a matter of fact, while no two 
market manifestations are ever pre- 
cisely alike, it is quite possible to find 
a precedent for what has happened in 
recent weeks, and to find it without 
going back a great many years. For 
an incident much like that of Sep- 
tember-October 1939 was witnessed 
as recently as in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1933. On that occasion the 
stock market and the wheat market 
led the way in the advance, but were 
soon completely outstripped by the 
production indices, which recorded 
their most sensational rise up to that 
time, and one which, despite the er- 
ratic behavior of business during the 
last six years, still remains to be 
duplicated. 

The stock market showed an ex- 
treme advance between the end of 
April that year and the middle of 
July of approximately 20 points, or a 
little more than 22 per cent. But the 
weekly business index of The New 
York Herald-Tribune shot up within 
three months from 40 to 80, a rise of 
100 per cent! 


L. is not especially surprising that 
the pattern of events in recent weeks 
has been very similar to that of 1933. 
for essentially the same thing has 
been taking place as occurred then. 
That is, business, which had been 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis 
for months, suddenly found _ itself 
stampeded into speculative purchases 
on a heavy scale. The immediate in- 
centive in 1933 was different, but the 
phenomena were almost identical. The 
prime mover on that occasion was the 
President’s declaration of a gold em- 
bargo. 

As the inflationists had been the 
most urgent advocates of “going off 
gold” the speculative public and busi- 
ness men generally immediately as- 
sumed that greatly increased prices 
for everything were in the offing. The 
speculators rushed to buy in hopes of 
turning a quick profit; business men 


bought in order to stock up while 
materials were still at “reasonable” 
levels. 

The inflation fear might have 
passed as quickly with the business 
man in 1933 as it did in the stock 
market, but two other factors entered 
into his calculations at about the same 
time. One of these was his anxiety to 
tun out as large a volume of certain 
goods as possible before the process- 
ing taxes, just then enacted, went into 
effect; the other was the concerted 
effort of purchasers of manufactured 
goods to stock up before the N.R.A. 
codes, with their higher costs, became 
operative. 

The questions which will immedi- 
ately occur to those who do not clearly 
recall the 1933 incident will naturally 
be: “What was the sequel to that 
amazing rise in business activity?” 
and ‘‘May we expect history to repeat 
itself on the present occasion?” To 
the first question, the answer is that 
the immediate aftermath in 1933 was 
a sharp recession in the fall, which 
erased about half the advance. To the 
second question, the answer is that 
to assume that the same thing now 
lies ahead for business would be to 
make much the same mistake made by 
those who assumed that the markets 
and business must inevitably repeat, 
in 1939, their World War perform- 
ances of twenty-five years ago. 

In.their initial phases these two 
episodes were alike. Both represented 
a sudden transition from a buyers’ to 
a sellers’ market. But in 1933 two 
things happened to hasten the abrupt 
reversal of the course of the markets 
and business. One was the realization 
that there was no magic in the price 
of gold. The other was that, once the 
processing taxes and the N.R.A. be- 
came effective, the basis of the abnor- 
mal buying activity, both by business 
and by the public, automatically 
ceased to exist. 

On the present occasion it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that business has 
gained sufficient momentum to main- 
tain a pace at or near current levels 
throughout the rest of this year. 
What will happen after that must de- 
pend largely upon the answer to two 
questions, namely: (1) How long will 
the present war last? and (2) What 
will be its nature? For this writer to 
venture a prognostication without 
knowing the answers to these ques- 
tions—and certainly no one can know 
them at this writing—would be to 
ignore whatever moral the present 
essay might be expected to convey. 
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What Business Thinks 


The following quotations froin 
well known organizations and indi- 
viduals indicate the reaction of i«- 
sponsible business leaders to the pos- 
sibility of a war boom. 





l. is to be kept in mind that the 
financial situations in some of the 
South American countries have in the 
past resulted in the building up of 
great quantities of blocked funds. 
Also, the shutting off of South Ameri- 
can exports to certain European 
States may increase the difficulties of 
some countries in meeting payments 
for their imports and returns on di- 
rect investments. 

The removal of Germany as a sup- 
plier and buyer of products in ocean- 
borne trade, will result in greater ex- 
port demand in the United States, 
but at the same time creates a difficult 
situation for countries which have 
been supplying ocean-borne raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs to Germany. Sim- 
ilarly, the diversion of a substantial 
part of British production to war 
purposes will result in the lessened 
ability of British factories to supply 
the demand of overseas importers 
and thus create an abnormal demand 
in the United States. 

This war-created demand for 
American products involves serious 
dangers for the future. We recall the 
expansion of American production 
for export during the World War, 
and the economic effect of the subse- 
quent decline of that demand. 

But it is important that our gov- 
ernment and private groups examine 
into what action it is appropriate 
to take to protect and preserve such 
investment. Increased taxation that 
is sure to accompany the conduct of 
the war places in jeopardy not only 
accrued profits but the capital invest- 
ments of some of these American 
enterprises.—from a recent report by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


W: cannot remain untouched by 
major events in Europe, but we can 
establish our own defensive Maginot 
Line or Westwall of American think- 
ing for America. 

Our own emotions may betray us; 
we may be mesmerized by the purely 
defeatist claim that this nation has 
not the intelligence to plan its own 

(Continued on page 59) 








Meng Chiang, The New Nation 


Inner Mongolia, homeland of Genghis Khan, 


emerges as a modern Asiatic commonwealth 


OLD weather was on the way 
and the trigger fingers of the 
soldiers in the muddy trenches 

of bleak Mongolia were numb when 
the order to “Cease fire!” came on 
the morning of September 15, 1939. 
This surprise armistice between 
Japan and Soviet Russia — which 
since 1932 have been waging a curi- 
ously unpublicized war on the Mon- 
gol-Manchukuo border—has thrown 
the spotlight on a corner of the world 
that in the past few years has wit- 
nessed the rebirth of an ancient 
Asiatic state. This old-new nation, 
commonly known as Inner Mongolia, 
now called Meng Chiang, is the last 
remnant of the Mongol Empire 
which, under Genghis Khan cen- 
turies ago, sprawled from the Pacific 
to the Danube. 

Today, upon the site of the birth- 
place of the mighty Genghis, a new 
Mongol banner has been unfurled, 
designating a new nation with its 
own frontiers, its own army and a 
government led by a _ recognized 
Prince of the tribes, thirty-seven- 
year-old Te Wang. 

Considering the magnificence of 
the Mongols in war during the golden 
years of Genghis and his successor, 
Kublai Khan, it seems incredible that 
these people should have shrunk to 
the present lowly state from which 
Prince Te and his new nation propose 
to extract them. The present Khans, 
or tribal princes, however, declare 
that the will to win and the fighting 
force of the three million Mengku 
(braves) dwelling in Inner and Outer 
Mongolia and in adjacent Manchukuo 
are reminiscent of their indomitable 
ancestors. Needless to say, the Mon- 
gols do not dream of re-establishing 
their former Empire on any grand 
scale. But they do wish to create a 
unified state, and one which would 
take in Outer Mongolia, which since 
1924 has been under the rule of 
Russia. 

It is no secret that Inner Mongolia 
has been receiving tremendous assist- 
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ance from Japan, and that Meng 
Chiang itself was re-organized under 
the princes as a buffer state between 
Communist Russia and the Japanese- 
controlled North China area around 
Peking. For it has been a life and 
death matter for Japan to prevent 
Manchuria and North China from 
sharing the fate of Outer Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan, which have 
been completely Bolshevized. Most of 
the world has blandly ignored the 
fact that Outer Mongolia was non- 
chalantly seized from China and 
made a filial state of Moscow, and 
that Outer Mongolia, through the 
construction of new roads, railways 
and aviation fields, has been devel- 
oped into Russia’s most available en- 
trance into China, while Bolshevized 
Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang Prov- 
ince) is the Soviet entrance into 
India. But Japan cannot afford to 
ignore these facts. 

While there had been incessant 
skirmishing on the borders of Soviet- 
ized Outer Mongolia and the buffer 
states of Meng Chiang and Man- 
chukuo, it was not until last July that 
reports of serious warfare rocketed 
Mongolia into front page headlines 
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all over the Western World. Fierce 
clashes at Nomonhan, in the area of 
the Khalka River, an oasis in a desert, 
placed this “‘test war” between Japan 
and Russia on the front pages, with 
reports from Japanese sources that 
“250 Mongol (Russian) planes have 
been shot down,” and similar reports 
from Moscow, giving the same fig- 
ures, but designating the planes as 
Japanese. 


| —— border clashes were rarely 
of a political nature. But as Japan 
gradually extended her buffer states 
in North China and Inner Mongolia 
—in what Russian strategists inter- 
preted as the establishment of a base 
for a thrust at Lake Baikal to sever 
the Soviet Far East from the rest 
of the U.S.S.R.—the conflict became 
increasingly political. The earlier 
quarrels were generally provoked by 
time-old disagreements among the 
Mongol tribes themselves over pas- 
turage. Unaccustomed to interna- 
tional law which sets up an invisible 
boundary between men of the same 
blood, the tribes became involved over 
the Nomonhan oasis grazing lands on 
the right bank of the Khalka River, 
a shallow waterway on the Man- 
chukuo side of the border. The Mon- 
gol nomads, however, had been using 
both sides of the river for centuries, 
and could not understand why they 
should suddenly cease to do so. 
While Inner Mongolia is only about 
a third the size of Outer Mongolia— 
which, in turn, is more than one-third 
the area of the United States — it 
promises to develop into one of the 
most important sectors in Asia, eco- 
nomically. Politically, as a buffer be- 
tween the Soviet and the proposed de- 
communized China under Japan’s 
tutelage, the State is likely to be much 
in the limelight. Especially if, and 
when, Prince Te decides that he is 
able to avenge the destruction of 
many of the lama temples in Outer 
Mongolia, razed on orders of Moscow, 
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and bring his blood-brothers in Outer 
Mongolia into his new nation. 

To prevent this possible absorption 
of Outer Mongolia by the smaller but 
more potent Inner Mongolia, the 
Soviet seriously started massing its 
forces and reinforcing frontiers more 
than a year ago, with the consequent 
border clashes culminating in the sen- 
sational Nomonhan affray this sum- 
mer. 

In the opinion of many foreign 
observers, the clashes in Mongolia 
were a sort of rehearsal on the part 
of Russia for a possible bigger war in 
Europe. For the Soviet-Japanese bor- 
der truce concluded a few weeks ago 
these observers found good reasons: 
the Soviet had tested her modern 
weapons on the Mongol frontier—and 
had found them wanting. This may 
help to explain why, her much vaunt- 
ed tanks, planes and guns having 
shown their weaknesses, and with a 
strong Germany menacing the Rus- 
sian-European front, Russia was 
ready to sign the astounding non- 
aggression pact with Nazi Germany. 
Once she had decided to come to 
terms with Hitler, Russia needed her 
troops for her recent invasion of 
Poland and subsequent threats 
against the Balkan and Baltic na- 
tions. The truce with Japan removed 
pressure on Russia’s weakest flank, 
the Far East. 


Pe aieens Russian reason for a 
truce in Mongolia was the growing 
anti-Soviet feeling on the part of the 
Buryat-Mongols (Outer Mongolians) 
themselves. Last year, there were re- 
ports of wholesale executions of lead- 
ers in the Mongolian army on charges 
of treason against Moscow, and of a 
spreading nationalistic movement 
among the people. On October 6 of 
this year, press reports from Hsin- 
king added that three hundred addi- 
tional officers of the Outer Mongolian 
army, some of high rank, were exe- 
cuted by firing squads just before the 
recent Soviet-Japanese truce. 

Thus, while Moscow and Tokyo 
have been as daggers drawn for the 
mastery of the Far East, two new 
states, Outer Mongolia and Inner 
Mongolia, have arisen out of the 
Mongolia of Genghis Khan. 

Prior to the World War of 1914, 
Mongolia had been largely ignored by 
China and stood in close relation to 
Russia which then—as now—fol- 
lowed a policy of extension in and 
domination of China. The Czar kept 


strong garrisons on Mongolian ter- 
ritory, particularly at Urga, the an- 
cient capital now renamed Ulan Bator 
Khoto, or Town of the Red Heroes. 
With the outbreak of the World War, 
the Czar’s cossacks dwindled away 
and were absorbed on the battlefields 
of Europe, leaving Mongolia to pass 
once more under the sway of China. 
Mongolia’s modern history, including 
its partition and Bolshevization, the 
ensuing border clashes, and finally 
the recent truce between Moscow and 
Tokyo, therefore properly opens in 
1917. 

In that year occurred the revolu- 
tion which overthrew Imperial Russia 
and spread chaos from Europe deep 
into Asia. Soldiers and serfs and pris- 
oners of war were freed by the thou- 
sands, and went in every direction to 
find new homes and freedom. Thou- 
sands crossed into Mongolia, most of 
them entering Urga, the capital. 

It was to Urga, too, that Baron 
Ungern-Sternberg, whose wife and 
child had been massacred by the Bol- 
sheviks and whose estates had been 
destroyed by his erstwhile vassals, 
went to plot a blood-curdling revenge 
against his fellow countrymen “‘in- 
fected with the leprosy of commu- 
nism.” From Urga he planned to lead 
an armed force straight to the Krem- 
lin, where he dreamed of wringing 
the necks of those who had slaugh- 
tered his Czar, his family and his 
friends. 

Mongolia then was still under the 
nominal administration of China, but 
the Baron had no hesitation about 
overthrowing any authority that 


stood in his way. Armed only with a 
horsewhip, he led a band of thirty- 
five men against the Chinese garrison 
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at Urga in the dead of night. His fury 
during the attack overwhelmed the 
surprised Chinese, and by next morn- 
ing the Baron found that he had actu- 
ally broken the Chinese power. While 
most of the Mongols stood amazed, 
not understanding the uproar, the 
Tshal-lama, head of the priestly 
hierarchy, grasped the meaning of the 
act and hurled himself on the Chi- 
nese, ruthlessly putting all who came 
his way to death. 

Baron Ungern-Sternberg’s mas- 
sacre of Red Russians and his over- 
throw of Chinese control at Urga in- 
flamed the Mongols, Buryats and 
Kirghisans, all the elements descend- 
ed from the former hordes of Gen- 
ghis Khan who had trampled the 
world underfoot centuries before. Im- 
mediately the whole of Mongolia was 
afire, set ablaze by a spark long 
buried under the inhibitions inspired 
by the temple hierarchy. 


es perhaps, by his suc- 
cess in rallying behind him a small 
army of Mongols, the Baron began 
to march off the steppes of Mongolia, 
his goal the Kremlin. But before he 
had gone far, he rode into a Bolshevik 
regiment, was seized, and fell before 
a firing syuad in the mud of a Russian 
prison yard. This event naturally re- 
awakened Moscow’s interest in Mon- 
golia and brought about a result the 
very opposite of what the Baron had 
planned—the eventual Bolshevization 
of a large part of Mongolia. 

At the time of the Baron’s fatal 
craving for revenge, Mongolia was a 
negative, priest-ruled country. Wealth 
was measured according to the num- 
ber of cattle and sheep a man pos- 
sessed. Life was difficult, primitive 
and spartan and each generation was 
short-lived. Soon, in their usual way, 
the Bolsheviks began to fish exceed- 
ingly well in these muddy Mongol 
waters. 

Moscow made a few vague promises 
to the Mongols that tickled their curi- 
osity and Sucha-Bator, a Russian- 
Mongol who had imbibed revolution- 
ary ideas at a Russian university, 
proclaimed a Mongolian Republic, 
now known as Outer Mongolia. 
Whereupon the people were worked 
up to the necessity of freeing them- 
selves from the lamaistic hierarchy 
of the priests. Perceiving that a 
storm was brewing against them, cer- 
tain lamas invited Sucha-Bator to 
visit them in an effort to persuade 
him against his folly. Sucha-Bator 
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would not listen, and next morning he 
was dead—poisoned. 

His death aroused the fury of the 
Soviet and the dread Ochrana arrest- 
ed several lamas and executed them. 
Lamas of high rank, abbots of mon- 
asteries and children believed to be 
divine incarnations, all were sent to 
prison and vanished forever. An army 
of Buryat-Mongols from the Russian 
side of the frontier was put in charge 
of the administration of Mongolian 
affairs, and in a few years the abso- 
lute powers of the priests were brok- 
en. The treasure of the temples was 
confiscated by the State, and of the 
&,000 temples throughout Outer Mon- 
golia’s 1,367,000 square miles, all but 
2,000 were razed. Curiously, the Red 
march stopped at the Khalka River; 
none knows why; it could have pro- 
ceeded southward indefinitely at the 
time. 


Wane Outer Mongolia is theoreti- 
cally an “autonomous” Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, it has been thoroughly 
Bolshevized, almost to a ridiculous 
extreme. On January 27, 1936, the 
Communist party leaders received in 
the Kremlin sixty-seven “representa- 
tives of the toilers of Buryat-Mon- 
golia.” All of the delegates made 
speeches “filled with warm gratitude 
to the party, to the government and 
to Stalin.” Typical in fervency was 
the speech of one chairman of a col- 
lective farm: 

“Today, in this happy, joyous at- 
mosphere I voluntarily recall the diffi- 
cult, wretched past of the Buryat- 
Mongolian people. Ours was indeed a 
joyous past: a nomadic life, a felt 
tent, darkness... Now we have 
prosperity and a rise in our cultural 
life: we have a school, well-lit homes, 
a Red Corner, a bathhouse, a radio. 
Many of our collective farmers ride 
bicycles.” 

Typical, too, was the naive pride 
of the manager of a sheep-raising 
farm: “Our collective farm was or- 
ganized in 1931. Stock raising is the 
chief occupation. When I first began 
to work as a manager of the sheep 
farm in 1932, we had only 425 sheep 
and goats. Now we have 1,305. Three 
times as many as we had before!” 

In Inner Mongolia, across the Khal- 
ka River, the priests saw with horror 
what was happening to the tribesmen 
under the Soviets, and persuaded the 
khans to prevent the Red hordes from 
crossing the river at all costs. But in 
1937 Inner Mongolia broke away 








from the Chinese republican govern- 
ment for the reason that, though a 
vassal province, it was not allowed a 
voice even in its own counsel halls. 
Today Inner Mongolia is well on its 
way to stabilization as an indepen- 
dent state, the new nation of Meng 
Chiang with a future as promising as 
that of the Empire of Manchukuo, 


which was created by Japan in 1932. 
Unlike Manchukuo, however, Meng 
Chiang has not now the trappings of 
empire. The government itself is 
neither republican, democratic, social- 
ist, communist nor monarchist. In- 
stead, the elders and leaders of the 
tribes have taken it upon themselves 
to govern the State under the guid- 
ance of Prince Te. 

Meng Chiang itself is best de- 
scribed as a federal government of 
the five Mongol leagues. The admin- 
istrative capital is Suiyuan, now offi- 
cially known by its time-honored 
Mongol description of Koko Hoto, or 
Blue City, where Prince Te holds 
court. 

Koko Hoto is 362 miles from Pe- 
king, or a twelve-hour journey by 
train, which has replaced the slow- 
moving camel] caravans that in olden 
times brought goods into China from 
the Gobi through wild and rugged 
passes—the same passes used by the 
conquering hordes of old as they 
surged up against the Great Wall of 
China. The Blue City gets its name 
from the bluish haze which perpetu- 
ally veils it. The Mongols, looking 
down upon the town from the sur- 
rounding heights, conferred the 
poetic name upon it back in the six- 
teenth century when they made pil- 
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grimages there to pay honor to a 
Tibetan Lama who had been taken 
prisoner by one of the warring khans, 
and brought to Mongolia to introduce 
Tibetan neo-Buddhism. 

In the walled Blue City of 120,000 
people, Prince Te conducts the affairs 
of state from headquarters in an 
ancient Mongol palace, with grace- 





fully slanting tile-roofed buildings, 
within a walled court, guarded by 
soldiers recruited from their nomad 
villages on the steppes. There, too, 
men and boys in tribal costumes, 
playing queer musical instruments 
and singing stirring Mongol songs, 
add an air of ancient glory, which 
contrasts strangely with the modern 
innovations such as a_ short-wave 
radio in a detached guardhouse, blar- 
ing out a waltz from somewhere in 
Europe. 


Bw TE, who like all Mongol 
princes carries a Tibetan appellation 
of Demchip Domlop, is one of the 
most picturesque characters in the 
Far East. At his home in West 
Sunit, in the country of the steppes, 
he likes to forget affairs of state and 
engage in the sport of wrestling. Or 
again, he takes delight in entertain- 
ing his comrades by playing on a 
native guitar and singing old Mongol 
songs. He is married and has two 
children. His family lives in West 
Sunit, and whenever possible Prince 
Te gets away from Koko Hoto to 
visit them. He always takes an air- 
plane. 

In the Blue City, Prince Te holds 
audiences in a large chamber, fur- 
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nished in Occidental fashion, with 
upholstered armchairs and deep 
couches surrounding the usual low 
Chinese tables. On ornamental side 
tables are glass cases with Japanese 
gift-dolls, exquisitely gowned, dolls 
of the vivacious Parisian types, and 
short-skirted, slim-legged Hungarian 
dancing-girl dolls—for the Hunga- 
rians are the last remnants in Europe 
of the Mongols. 


j= Prince’s usual costume is a long 
blue gown, with upturned scarlet 
cuffs, and a Chinese hat, with a but- 
ton designating his rank. He wears 
a hip-length queue, derivative of the 
Chin Tartars, or the Manchus. He 
has a smooth, oval and serene face, 
and the pink cheeks of good health in 
a land where life is hard, and the 
average life span no more than half 
a century. The few rare photos of 
Prince Te certainly do not reveal the 
spark and fire of his immortal pre- 
decessor, Genghis Khan. Yet the 
story of that fabulous conqueror, 
whose golden hordes reached the 
Rhine and later fought the Egyptians 
in Palestine, began with a mild-man- 
nered man. 

The Mongol Empire has a stagger- 
ing history of conquest. It started 
with the birth, at Karakorum, of a 
boy with a clot of blood in his palm. 
When the old wives saw it, they said 
he was destined to be great, ‘“‘even if 
satanic and horrible according to our 
standards.” The boy, named Temujin, 
lost his father at the age of thirteen, 
and it was not until he was fifty-two 
that he asserted his genius, welded 
the Mongol tribes together and set 
out to conquer the world with an am- 
bition and power beyond anything 
else in military history. 

In 1189 he called the Council of 
Tangut, when the Mongolian banners 
(tribes) created him the Great Khan. 
Dropping the name Temujin, he be- 
came known as Genghis Khan. His 
first international ventures included 
the conquest of Turkestan, Bokhara, 





Armenia and South Russia. Though 
he died in 1229, his conquests were 
continued by his son, Ogdai Khan, 
who swept clear across Russia, de- 
stroying the city of Kiev. Poland was 
ravished and Hungary was occupied 
in 1241. According to historians, this 
conquest was not accomplished by a 
horde of horsemen running wild, but 
by strategy based on information ac- 
quired through a spy system. Ogdai 
also annexed the greater part of 
China, then under the degenerating 
Sung dynasty. The capital of the vast 
empire was at Karakorum, Genghis’ 
birthplace in Mongolia. 

After Ogdai came Batu in 1242 
who conquered Moscow and extended 
the cowherd empire even further into 
Europe in what history says was the 
longest cavalry raid of all time. 
Dynastic troubles indicated that the 
Mongol regime was about to crack, 
but in 1251 Mangu Khan became the 
Great Khan, and named his brother, 
Kublai, as the Governer General of 
China. Kublai it was who subdued, 
finally, the Golden Dynasty in China, 
and it was Kublai who, at his capital 
in Peking, received Marco Polo, 
whose tales first aroused the incredu- 
lity and then fired the imagination of 
the West—and still do. 

Mangu, meantime, had seized Ti- 
bet; Persia and Syria were taken by 
Hulago, another brother. Then Kublai 
was named the Great Khan, and he 
made Peking the capital of the world. 
Persia and Asia Minor were made 
independent then, under Hulago; the 
hordes in Russia set up a third great 
empire in Russia, known as Kipchak. 
The main Mongol empire was in Pe- 
king, where Kublai, who had set up 
the Yuan dynasty, died, his only un- 
successful military campaign having 
been made against Japan. 

By 13835, the far-flung Mongol 
dominion was destroyed, and the 
Mongols, heretofore invincible, with- 
ered before the priest Chu Yuan- 
chang, who cast off his vestments to 
don warrior’s garb and then to be- 
come the first Emperor of the Ming 
Dynasty, which ruled China until the 
Manchus came into power. The Mon- 
gols, meanwhile, had reverted to their 
happy-go-lucky nomadic life. Today 
they show few signs of their once all- 
powerful estate. 

But that does not mean that the 
new Mongol nation of Meng Chiang 
is not striving for the greatest pos- 
sible improvement. A five-year plan 
is now under way to build Inner Mon- 
golia and place it on a sound govern- 








mental and economic basis. Its cities 
have shown a surprising trend to- 
ward modernity along Western lines, 
but plans for their development de- 
cree that the typical architecture is 
not to be replaced by incongruous 
types of structure such as have arisen 
in Outer Mongolia under the Rus- 
sians, who have made Urga a mon- 
strous sight of Russian houses inter- 
spersed with round-domed Mongolian 
yurts. In planning the cities of Meng 
Chiang, care is being taken to elimi- 
nate the architectural horrors which 
disfigure so many Westernized cities 
of the Orient, and to keep the Meng 
Chiang cities as Mongolian in style, 
yet as modern, as possible. 


= its surface poverty, Inner 
Mongolia is rich in that it can be 
highly developed. The whole country 
appears to be a vast pasture; it may 
someday merge as the biggest “ranch’”’ 
in the Far East. Australia, where 
there formerly were no sheep at all, 
has become the largest source of wool 
in the world, but Inner Mongolia 
already runs close behind it, and new, 
hardy breeds are being developed. 

Other valuable resources are coal 
and iron. Coal deposits at the Tatung 
mine formerly were estimated at 
twelve billion tons, but the Meng 
Chiang Federated Commission last 
May announced that the deposits 
would be more like forty billion tons. 
Under a ten year plan the Tatung 
mine expects to increase its output 
from one million tons in 1942 to 
thirty million in 1947. In October 
1937, the Lungyen iron mine was put 
under a production plan by the Fed- 
erated Commission by which it is ex- 
pected that 2,100,000 tons of ore will 
be produced in 1942. The Lungyen 
mine, discovered about twenty-five 
years ago by a Swedish engineer, has 
deposits of about 150,000,000 tons. 

Thus, while still little known to 
the world at large, the new Meng 
Chiang under Prince Te, fondly re- 
ferred to as the modern Genghis 
Khan, gives every indication of be- 
coming a tremendously vital state in 
the Far East of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 
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Hollywood Sets the Style 


The film capital exercises a strong influence 


on national customs ranging from dress to toys 


HEN Greta Garbo returned 

to America in the fall of 

1935 she almost precipitated 
a national crisis. She wore her blonde 
hair cut so that it just cleared her 
shoulders, and it was perfectly 
straight. Every newspaper announced 
the appalling fact; every photograph 
showed it. The hairdressers, facing a 
curl-less future, were at first in de- 
spair. Garbo was for millions of wom- 
en the ideal. Was there to be no more 
waved hair? 

Fortunately, the hairdressers were 
equal to the occasion. They persuaded 
the American woman that only the 
Great Garbo could be really lovely 
with string straight hair; her emula- 
tors might approach the same effect 
by combing their hair—blonde hair 
if possible—straight down over their 
ears, and then curling under the ends 
of the long bob. The idea proved 
sound. The hairdressers were saved, 
and thousands of women with long 
curled-under bobs went about hoping 
that they reminded their friends of 
Greta Garbo. 

This Garbo situation was, accord- 
ing to the hair stylists’ associations, 
the second great influence of the 
movies on the American head. The 
first was Jean Harlow, when she ap- 
peared as a platinum blonde. That 
was in Hell’s Angels, as long ago as 
1930, but the hairdressing profession 
still remembers how women flocked 
to the beauty parlors asking to be 
made to look like that lovely girl 
with the shimmering hair. The press 
agent’s phrase “platinum blonde” has 
gone into the language. 

The third great influence was Nor- 
ma Shearer’s Juliet. She appeared in 
1936 and for a year or two afterward 
almost every other girl in the coun- 
try wore her hair smooth on the 
crown and curling up into a soft fluff 
below her ears. It was becoming to 
most people, following natural lines, 
youthful, not too difficult to care for 
yet needing enough attention to keep 
the hairdressers in bread. According 
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to the hair stylists Juliet’s coiffure 
was Greek in origin, suggested by 
the Olympic games. Whatever its 
origin it was Norma Shearer who 
presented it to the nation and she 
actually set two fashions at the same 
time for she added to the coiffure a 
little fifteenth-century headdress 
which became known as the Juliet 
cap and, made of anything from 
string to pearls, appeared all winter 
at every party in the country. 

This double influence is a good 
example of the power of the movies 
to popularize a style wherever it may 
have originated. No fashion maga- 
zine, however skillfully edited, can 
compete with them when it comes to 
making it seem imperative to own 
a particular hat or frock or necklace. 
Neither adjectives nor photographs 
nor drawings can make a woman feel 
about an evening wrap as she feels 
when she sees it on the shoulders of 
Irene Dunne or in the arms of Wil- 
liam Powell. It is both the glamorous 
background against which it was 
originally seen and the, probably un- 
conscious, recollection of what was 
said to the lady wearing that high- 
collared velvet cape which makes it 
seem infinitely desirable when it is 
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hanging on a clothes rack in the 
local dry goods emporium. 

It took some years to convince the 
retailers of this magic force of the 
movies. The man who harnessed their 
power, much as Franklin harnessed 
lightning from the clouds, was Ber- 
nard Waldman of Modern Merchan- 
dising Bureau, Inc. Mr. Waldman is 
the originator and entrepreneur of 
Cinema Fashions, Screen Star Styles, 
Cinema Modes, and other glamorous 
trade names. It is his business to 
guess, while a film is still in produc- 
tion, which of the frocks, hats, or 
gadgets worn by the stars the aver- 
age American woman is likely to 
take to her heart, provided she is 
given a very good chance. 


ees the motion picture producer, 
Mr. Waldman has no illusions about 
influencing public taste; he merely 
tries to anticipate it. Offer the Amer- 
ican woman, he will tell you, some- 
thing impractical or difficult to wear 
and, though it may be displayed by 
the loveliest of stars, she will turn 
to the garment worn by a compara- 
tively unimportant bit player -if it 
suits her particular purpose. If a 
fashion is good in itself, though, the 
fact that a big picture and a big star 
launch it will make it sweep the 
country. 

Modern Merchandising works in 
coéperation with designers in all the 
big studios. The designer, however, 
must think first of the individuality 
of the player he is dressing and of 
the photographic qualities of stuffs 
and lines and colors. This does not 
prevent Mr. Waldman from seeing 
possibilities in forty or fifty pictures 
a year. He recognizes, for instance, 
the potentialities of the pirate cos- 
tumes in The Buccaneer and he gets 
a New York manufacturer to turn 
out for him blouses called “The Boss,” 
“The General,” “Dominique.” Tagged 
as Cinema Fashions they go into 
stores in cities from Bangor to Hono- 
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lulu. Attached to each is a label with 
a pirate’s head, cocked hat and long 
mustache, and the legend “A Buc- 
caneer Fashion, inspired by The 
Buccaneer, a Paramount Picture.” 

At first the movie companies used 
to ask for 1 per cent of the profits. 
Now they are satisfied with the pub- 
licity. Cinema Fashions appear in the 
big cities but their strongest influ- 
ence is in the small towns. There the 
movies have little else to compete 
with as the dictators of fashion. 

Modern Merchandising began in 
1930 when Mr. Waldman persuaded 
the firm for which he was then work- 
ing to turn out duplicates of the 
golden-wedding dress they had cre- 
ated for Universal’s King of Jazz. 
Everybody in the trade scoffed at the 
idea at first. They said the movies 
had no influence on fashion. The 
American public today is convinced 
that they have an influence on prac- 
tically everything. 

Cinema Fashions are only one 
means of spreading the influence of 
the stars. Individual manufacturers 
of every sort of apparel and acces- 
sory are constantly attending pre- 
views of important pictures and ob- 
taining permission to reproduce this 
or that article of dress. Even Fifth 
Avenue shops find a motion picture 
name now and then to their advan- 
tage. Merle Oberon’s Wuthering 
Heights wedding gown, for instance, 
graced one upper Fifth Avenue win- 
dow while hats from the film were 
shown in another, and a reproduction 
of one of the rooms in a third. ‘‘Ex- 
clusive in this country,” ran an ad- 
vertisement in The New York Times, 
“Snow White afternoon dress. . . 
Every precious yard imported for 





dresses came straight to us. We’ve 
used it knowingly for piquant, con- 
versation-making dresses. Silk crepe, 
a brilliant multicolor print on white 
or dark brown, $39.95.” In the little 
towns they name anything they have 
in the shop after the movie of the 
week when an energetic theater man- 
ager suggests a “tie-up” to them in 
the right terms. 

The stars’ off-screen costumes are 
important too. Every fan magazine 
devotes pages to frocks modeled for 
it by this or that Hollywood beauty, 
topflight stars as well as those wing- 
ing their way up. Sometimes the lady 
shows what she has selected from a 
rich collection as the “ideal date 
dress” or the perfect outfit for a 
winter cruise. Sometimes the camera 
has caught her off guard on the ten- 
nis court or at the Trocadero and the 
fashion editor fills up details with 
elaborate information about mate- 
rials and cut. Sometimes it is merely 
a “type” dress, a Sonja Henie blouse 
at $2.98, “each with her own auto- 
graph on the label,” or a series of 
“Judy Garland dresses that will give 
any young miss the ‘Swing and 
Smartness’ of this famous MGM 
star.” Or you might get from Wrig- 
ley’s a pattern for the “Sonja Henie 
Double Mint gum dress adapted from 
her applause-getting Norwegian skat- 
ing costume.” 


Der another type of service is fur- 
nished by some of the more sophis- 
ticated fan magazines that keep re- 
porters on the lots to tell what the 
new pictures have to offer in fashion 
as well as in acting and plot. Their 
experts write learnedly in terms of 
trends and influences and designers, 
and even go so far now and then as 
to disapprove of some important 
star’s costume in a big scene, a pro- 
ceeding which gives their criticism a 
great flavor of authority. 

Stars influence fashions in cos- 
metics, of course, moving the trend 
towards heavy or light make-up, arti- 
ficial or natural lines, and here, too, 
they have the power of endorsement. 
A movie queen famed for her lovely 
mouth is a better argument for a 
certain brand of lipstick than a so- 
ciety matron whom the customers 
have never seen. 

The influence of movies on fash- 
ions does not stop here; they serve 
as a standard of reference, making 
it possible for the housewife in Ver- 
mont or Oregon to explain to her 
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hairdresser, her dressmaker, or her 
decorator the ideal that she is striy- 
ing to realize. “I want a sofa like the 
one in Bette Davis’s drawing-room in 
Dark Victory.” “I want my curls to 
go up on the side like Irene Dunne’s 
in the dinner scene in Love Affair.” 
Deep in the heart of many women 
lies the conviction that she is the 
Claudette Colbert or the Carole Lom- 
bard or the Hedy Lamarr type. Some- 
times subtly, sometimes obviously she 
dresses herself accordingly. If she 
really has something of the outline 
or manner of her ideal she can get 
ideas for the expression and even 
enhancement of her personality and 
physical features. At times she may 
go astray in choosing her type, select- 
ing what she would like to be rather 
than what she is. In consequence, the 
imitation is short of perfection. 
There is something admirable as 
well as funny in this striving after 
ideals. One of the powers of the 
pioneer is the belief in the possibility 
of self-improvement, the conviction 
that we can and should strive for 
perfection. The movies cater effec- 
tively to that deep-rooted instinct. 
An interesting example is the Amer- 
ican exploitation of the English film 
Pygmalion. The publicity men men- 
tioned the fact that it was written 
by George Bernard Shaw but what 
they stressed was that it showed the 
transformation of a flower seller into 
a duchess. The shop girls went to see 
how it was done. When the picture 
was running in Cleveland the Public 
Library circulated a list of “Books 
Eliza Should Have Read”: Weill-Bred 
English, Look Your Best, Individual- 
ity and Clothes, Give Yourself Back- 
ground, and so on, Every one of them 
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was in continuous circulation while 
the picture was in town. 

It is not only the matron and the 
would-be glamour girl whose dress 
and appearance are influenced by the 
movies. With the increase in the 
number of juvenile stars it is pos- 
sible for a young person of almost 
any age to find a model on the screen. 
She can fashion herself on such 
youthful heroines as Judy Garland, 
Deanna Durbin, and the Lanes. If she 
is younger than that, there is always 
Shirley Temple. That powerful little 
person is an influence on her contem- 
poraries both for good and ill. The 
comfortable attractive frocks she has 
sponsored are probably a blessing to 
little girls but her curls have been 
a cause of permanent waves forced 
upon thousands of unhappy infants. 
At the National Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists annual convention in 
1939 it was reported that Miss Tem- 
ple is responsible for the large num- 
ber of juvenile beauty salons which 
have sprung up all over the country. 
Children of three are brought in for 
manicures. 

Children themselves are willing 

and even anxious to imitate Shirley’s 
diet, to eat the cereal she endorses 
or drink the same brand of milk. Her 
talents even command the respect of 
small boys who admire her as they 
admire Bobby Breen because he can 
sing and men like Gene Autry and 
sill Boyd because they can ride and 
rope and shoot. The things boys seem 
to want most in their screen heroes 
are skill and energy and the ability 
always to come out on top. The more 
vicissitudes they go through before 
they emerge, the better. That is why 
boys like Westerns and Andy Hardy 
and Tom Sawyer. There were many 
twelve-year-olds who in the summer 
of 1939 declined to let their mothers 
buy them shorts, preferring to go 
about with long trousers rolled above 
their knees. They wore straw hats, 
carefully battered, and carried fish 
poles, 


iii occupations often vary 
With the movie of the month. Many 
children had never thought of want- 
ing bows and arrows until they saw 
Robin Hood, whose archery is far 
more spectacular than that of the 
average Indian. Sonja Henie has ex- 
cited both young and old moviegoers 
to enthusiasm for skating. When she 
won her first Olympic championship 
in 1927 not many Americans thought 


of taking skating seriously. Eleven 
years later, when she was Holly- 
wood’s third-ranking box-office star, 
skate sales in the United States in- 
creased 150 per cent. When Clark 
Gable, the number two star, was cast 
as a news photographer in Tov Hot 
to Handle the sales of amateur movie 
cameras instantly soared. 

Where the fashion power of the 





movies fails is with the older mascu- 
line sex. Show the average man a 
coat approved by Tyrone Power and 
he will buy the other one. Unlike his 
wife, he does not want you to think 
that he thinks he looks like a movie 
star. Psychologists may explain this 
as they please. Fashion experts know 
it as a working fact. The only mas- 
culine adornments it pays to dupli- 
cate from films are minor gadgets like 
cuff links or belt buckles. Edward 
Arnold’s Diamond Jim, for instance, 
sold a great many replicas of Brady’s 
famous million-dollar jewels. William 
Powell’s sapphire cuff links in Man 
of the World started not a masculine 
but a feminine fashion. When Carole 
Lombard told Paramount’s designer 
Benton that she wanted to wear links 
like that he produced the first tai- 
lored dinner clothes for women, with 
shirts with cuffs. 

The other point besides jewelry at 
which men will take suggestion from 
the movies is in a fashion which can- 
not be pinned to one individual. The 
vogue for colored shirts, the movies 
claim, started in Hollywood where 
the actors wear them on the sets for 
the benefit of the camera. They are 
reputed to have been introduced into 
society by John Gilbert, who left his 
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studio so late for a party that he had 
no time to change, but the average 
American could adopt them with im- 
punity for no one could say which 
movie star he was copying. 

Men will take advice from the 
movies, too, the industry claims, in 
what not to wear. The story has been 
told so often that it must be true 
that the fashion of going without 





undershirts began when Clark Gable 
undressed in the tourist camp in Jt 
Happened One Night. The sale of 


masculine underwear declined so 
sharply immediately afterwards that 
knitwear manufacturers and garment 
workers unions were reported to have 
sent delegations to the producers 
asking them to take out the scene. 

The negative influence works with 
women, too. Garbo’s straight bob was 
prevented from doing damage but the 
attempt to popularize “up hair” was 
unsuccessful largely because of the 
movie queens. Hollywood has been 
held responsible, too, for the trade- 
destroying vogue for informality— 
suits for dinner, polo coats just as 
good the fourth year as the first— 
for parties as well as sports, and, 
worst of all, bandannas instead of 
hats. An off-stage portrait of Doro- 
thy Lamour is credited with having 
started that cheap and convenient 
fashion. 

The most staggering of all the fig- 
ures in the merchandising record of 
the movies are those that number the 
products made in the likeness of 
favorite cartoon characters; Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, the Seven 
Dwarfs, Popeye. Walt Disney Enter- 

(Continued on page 64) 








What’s YOUR Opinion? 


A monthly department conducted by George V. Denny, Jr., 
founder and moderator of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air and President of Town Hall, New York 


The Question this month: 


SHOULD THE PeopLte Vote on War? 


Answers by: 


T one of our Town Meeting 
programs a few weeks ago, 
former-Governor Philip La- 

Follette of Wisconsin was asked this 
question by a member of the audi- 
ence: “If we are going to stay neu- 
tral, will we have to abandon the idea 
of war profits entirely?” To which 
Governor LaFollette replied: “I think 
we will have to give up something 
far more important than profits, and 
it is one of the most difficult things 
for human beings—the luxury of giv- 
ing way to our deep sympathies and 
our deep emotions.” 

This would seem to be the heart of 
the situation concerning our subject 
this month. Will Congress or the peo- 
ple be more likely to give way to 
sympathies and emotions and involve 
this country in a foreign war? 

Just as was the case last month, 
the preponderant opinion of those 
who reply to our question this month 
is that we should stay out of this 
war. There is, however, a strong dif- 
ference of opinion as to how this 
objective can best be attained. With 
the same set of facts available to all, 
it is strange to observe the striking- 
ly different corclusions reached, de- 
pending upon how these facts were 
viewed. 

The full statement of the question 
on which our contributors were que- 
ried this month was: “Should the 
Constitution be revised to require the 
approval of the American people, ex- 
pressed at the ballot box in a national 
referendum, before the United States 
could take part in a war overseas?” 
Representative statesmen, veterans’ 
organizations, patriotic and peace 


HAT’S YOUR opinion on this 

subject? Before you read the 
following article containing the 
views of representative leaders in 
American public life, write down 
on a piece of paper your answer 
in one word to the question posed 
this month. Then after you have 
read these conflicting opinions 
objectively and with an open 
mind, see if you hold the same 
opinion still. You have often 
heard it said that argument never 
changes anyone’s opinion. The 
editors of CURRENT HISTORY 
would be greatly interested in 
knowing your reaction after read- 
ing both sides. 





societies were asked for their views. 
So were a number of newspaper edi- 
tors of the state of Indiana, as repre- 
sentatives of opinion in the middle 
west. 


To begin with an affirmative state- 
ment, here is a well-reasoned answer 
from 


Robert M. LaFollette 


Senator from Wisconsin 


“The proposal for a national war 
referendum is so vital to democracy 
that there must be a clear under- 
standing of what it will and will not 
do. The referendum will keep us from 
waging an aggressive war on foreign 
soil without consulting the people 
first. But it will not delay or prevent 
the defense of the United States, its 
possessions, or any part of North or 
South America. In case a foreign 
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SENATORS LaFOLLETTE AND CAPPER, CONGRESSMEN RANDOLPH, 
HILL AND VOORHIS, HEADS OF PEACE AND PATRIOTIC GROUPS 


power were to invade, or even threat- 
en to invade, any country in this 
Western Hemisphere, we could rise 
up in swift defense without the delay 
of a nationwide vote. 

“The referendum would be invoked 
only in case of a war on foreign soil. 
It would merely guarantee that we 
send our forces abroad only if and 
when the people have expressed their 
approval at the ballot box. Waging 
war across thousands of miles of 
ocean is a stupendous undertaking. 
We can not be effective in such an 
enterprise without popular support. 
The national referendum will be our 
best assurance of success if we go 
‘over there’. Absence of popular con- 
sent will mean disaster. 

“The proposed constitutional 
amendment is a final check against 
secret diplomacy that may decoy us 
into a foreign war against our will. 
War breaks out in foreign lands. The 
Executive decides to help one side. 
The nation becomes involved in se- 
cret commitments and breaches of 
neutrality. Then there are ‘episodes’ 
and excuses for taking sides further. 
Congress and the people are not con- 
sulted until the United States has 
one foot on foreign soil. When it is 
too late to be neutral, Congress is 
asked to rubber stamp a declaration 
of war, and the people are lured by 
fancy slogans about fighting to end 
all war and save democracy. After 
the supreme sacrifice is made, de- 
mocracy is destroyed and the peace 
settlement lays the groundwork for 
the next war. 

“No President would deliberately 
plot to embroil us in a foreign war 








Views of 
Henry A. Atkinson 


General Secretary, the Church 
Peace Union 


I am opposed on_ practical 
grounds to the proposal that we 
determine our policy in regard to 
peace and war by a popular refer- 
endum. 


1. It is extremely difficult to 
keep any issue that is to be voted 
upon by the people specific enough 
so that it is not complicated with 
a lot of other issues. 


2. When a nation makes war, it 
is under such great stress that 
those who propose it do so only 
because it is the only and last re- 
sort. Under these circumstances it 
would be impossible for a whole 
nation to vote intelligently on such 
a question. 


3. Modern war is produced by 
forces over which the individual 
nations and their people have little 
or no control. It is accepted in the 
spirit of fatalism, for the alterna- 
tive is played up as worse than war 
itself. How can such a question as 
this be intelligently solved by a 
popular vote? After the storm 
warnings have gone up and the 
course of a hurricane is charted 
showing that it is to strike a large 
part of the United States, it would 
be foolish to ask the people to vote 
whether they wanted a hurricane 
or not. The question would not be 
submitted to the people for vote 
unless the government felt that the 
situation was such that war be- 
came the only solution. Before ar- 
riving at such a conclusion, enough 
emotionalism would have been 
created, through mass fear and 
mass hatred, so that the vote would 
much more likely be for war than 
for peace. Wilson was elected be- 
cause he “kept us out of war.” A 
year later, the same people who 
elected Wilson burned in effigy the 
six lonely Senators who voted “‘to 
keep us out of war.’ The processes 
of representative democracy are 
slow and we become impatient with 
the divergent tracks and cross- 
roads taken by legislative bodies 
but, in the long run, it is safer to 
trust the few representatives. A 
popular vote of the whole people, 
on such a question, is more likely 
to reflect mobocracy than democ- 
racy, 





against our will, but he may take a 
series of dangerous steps that add up 
to a virtual commitment. It did hap- 
pen here—in 1917. 

“A vote of the people would give 
the Chief Executive pause lest he 
step further toward the deep end 
than the citizens are ready to go. 

“The referendum principle as- 
sumes that the people, in the end, are 
best able to decide whether or not 
they want to fight in Europe or Asia, 
and for what goals. Those who have 
to do the fighting, make the supreme 
sacrifice, and in the end pay the stag- 
gering cost of war, are entitled to 
make the vital decision for peace or 
war.” 


In sharp contrast to Senator La- 
Follette’s opinion is the view ex- 
pressed by 


Raymond J. Kelly 


New National Commander of the 
American Legion 


“As the outstanding product of the 
greatest mass education in war and 
peace that our country has known, 
the American Legion is definitely 
committed to the thought that the 
war referendum is not the tool to use 
in making plowshares out of cannon. 
No other nation of any consequence 
has such a provision in its basic 
statutes. In all the conflicts that face 
the world today there is no such 
thing as a declared war. The Dlitz- 
kreig descends on the soldier at the 
front, and on his non-combatant fam- 
ily at home, with equal force, severity 
and heartbreaking desolation. But a 
war referendum wouldn’t help him, 
or them, one least bit. 

“The American Legion believes 
that a declaration of war in these 
days of undeclared wars cannot be 
decided by the town meeting method. 
We believe in the responsibility and 
capability of our representatives in 
the government to handle our foreign 
relations on the basis of their intelli- 
gent, informed knowledge of the 
situation as it exists. From the pages 
of history our children may learn the 
causes of the present conflicts. But 
no electorate, however intelligent, 
however free its press and other 
methods of communication, can sift 
from the present propaganda barrage 
the true causes that dominate power 
politics and send nations on their un- 
happy march. 

“This is not our war and we want 
a national defense strong enough to 
back our representatives in govern- 


Views of 
Arthur Capper 
United States Senator from 
Kansas 

When it comes to keeping this 
country out of a foreign war I am 
willing to trust the judgment and 
patriotism of the. people them- 
selves. The common man is op- 
posed to war because he can see no 
good in it, because it is costly, 
because ordinarily he has no par- 
ticular reason to hate the other 
fellow, because international quar- 
rels mean little to him, because he 
knows he or his sons will have to 
bear the brunt of the fighting and 
do the dying, and because he be- 
lieves there are other and better 
ways of setting international dif- 
ferences. 

The proposal is simple. It in no 
wise restricts the freedom of ac- 
tion of the Congress or of the 
President in making war or declar- 
ing war in event this country is 
attacked or is threatened with at- 
tack. In such a case there would be 
no referendum vote. 

The thing about the war refer- 
endum amendment that the diplo- 
mats do not like is that this nation 
could not join in somebody else’s 
war. Congress, inflamed by some 
incident or worked into a state of 
excitement by war propaganda, 
could not declare war as it now has 
authority to do. It would have to 
consult the people, ask them if 
they want their boys to shoulder 
rifles again and sail away to fight 
on foreign soil for a foreign cause. 

That is all the war referendum 
amendment provides. Nothing else. 
It gives the people the right to 
decide for themselves whether they 
want to go to war in the old world 
because of disputes among nations 
there, and takes away from Con- 
gress and the government the right 
to decide for them under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Because I trust the judgment of 
the common man on an issue of 
this kind and because it is he and 
his who must fight the war, pay 
for the war, suffer and perhaps 
die in the war, I am in favor of 
this amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and I shall do my level best to 
get it through Congress. If adopt- 
ed, it will prove to be, in my 
opinion, one of the most potent 
factors in maintaining peace so far 
as this nation is concerned. 
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ment in anything they may do to keep 
us from involvement in this, another 
phase of the centuries-long Old World 
arguments. We are committed to the 
policy that says our elected officials 
shall not be hamstrung in their ef- 
forts to maintain peace by the divided 
nation that would arise from the 
spectacle of the United States voting 
on the question of what to do when 
the day arrives that it is no longer 
possible to maintain an honorable 
peace.” 


But here is a member of Congress 
who feels that the war referendum 
would be valuable: 


Jennings Randolph 


Congressman from West Virginia 


“TI feel that the most sobering in- 
fluence upon any country in its deci- 
sion to make war on foreign soil 
would be the vote of the people of the 
nation. I certainly feel that the 
amendments that have been made to 
the Constitution of the United States 
will bear out the contention that, al- 
though the founding fathers certain- 
ly builded well, there are very few 
persons who would not agree that the 
action which gave to the women of 
America the vote has been worth 
while in our system of government. I 
feel that the extension of the voting 
privilege to that large group was a 
step forward in the furtherance of 
the full processes of democracy. 

“I feel very strongly that if the 
men and women of America are to 
be guardians of the peace of this 
country, certainly when we are con- 
fronted with the question of war in 
which this country would engage on 
foreign soil, the very fine expression 
of the American people on that sub- 
ject would have much weight and 
more influence than the expression of 
any elected official, no matter how 
highly that official felt his responsi- 
bility to the electorate.” 


Equally positive on the other side is 
the statement by another veterans’ 
leader, who states that the 1939 na- 
tional encampment of his organiza- 
tion unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing proposed changes in the 
Constitution to permit a referendum 
by the people on the declaration of 
war. 


Otis N. Brown 


Commander-in-chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars 


“As overseas veterans our mem- 
bers are convinced that a war ref- 


erendum would be dangerous to the 
nation’s security for the following 
reasons: 


“(1) Aggressor nations would be 
encouraged to challenge America’s 
sovereign powers by using propa- 
ganda to mislead and divide the 
American people in anticipation of a 
referendum. 


“(2) In a crisis national unity is 
the foundation of national defense 
and disunity would constitute a men- 
ace to national safety. 


“(3) Because it is impossible for 
the public as a whole to be familiar 
with all phases of international nego- 
tiations, diplomacy and intrigue, it 
would be impossible for the American 
people to vote intelligently on a war 
referendum. 


“(4) We are committed to the 
principle of government by repre- 
sentation. Any departure from this 
principle would represent a break- 
down in our representative form of 
government and pave the way for 
further encroachments upon the 
fundamental principles of democracy. 


“(5) It has already been demon- 
strated that world powers do not 
hesitate to engage in actual conflict 
without a formal declaration of war. 
Under these conditions, America’s 
welfare would be greatly endangered 
if those who guide the nation’s des- 
tiny are unable to act quickly in a 
crisis. 

“(6) Under certain conditions and 
circumstances a powerful offensive 
overseas may prove to be our best 
defensive measure and we know from 
history that battles fought on for- 
eign soil or in hostile waters will 
avert the destruction of American 
lives and property. 


“(7) Modern ‘blitzkreig’ methods 
of warfare prove America, and other 
world powers, must be prepared to 
take immediate action in the interests 
of self-defense or offensive strategy 
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that prevents actual invasion or 


attack. 


“(8) The Nazi method of penetra- 
tion, coupled with insidious subver- 
sive activities, has already proved 
effective as a means of mobilizing 
public sentiment in support of camou- 
flaged objectives. Any country can 
be swept into an hysterical demand 
for war by propaganda designed to 
inflame the passions of the people. 
Any unscrupulous’ individual, or 
group of individuals, in a position to 
command the attention of the press 
and radio, could stampede the public 
in the direction of war and thus con- 
trol the results of a referendum. The 
assumption that a referendum on war 
—either domestic or overseas—would 
preserve peace for the United States 
is therefore based on a false prem- 
ise.” 


One of those longest active in the 
peace movement is 


John Nevin Sayre 


Of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 


“The war referendum is a logical 
and necessary extension of democracy 
in a world where there is totalitarian 
war. No issue on which Americans 
are ever likely to vote will touch their 
property, the welfare of their chil- 
dren and the liberty of their persons 
so vitally as will the Government’s 
decision to go to war. For up-to-date 
war means regimentation by a war 
bureaucracy of the individual’s life, 
work, property and time. If it is 
worth while to vote on any issue and 
if government of, for and by the peo- 
ple is to be a reality and not a sham, 
then in these days the people them- 
selves, and not their representatives, 
must cast the final vote for peace with 
democracy or war with regimenta- 
tion. 

“It is sometimes said against the 
referendum that war propaganda and 
patriotic passion would sweep the 
people off their feet. My answer is 
that they are much more likely to 
sweep Congress off its feet. When 
Congress has the decision, propa- 
ganda and pressure can concentrate 
on less than six hundred men. When 
the people decide, propaganda will 
have to reach out to every election 
precinct, into each voting booth and 
into the secret places of each voter's 
heart. That is quite a large order. | 
think that propaganda might be less 
persuasive with the masses who have 
to do the killing, dying and paying 
in every war, than it is with the little 
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groups of men called governments 
who sit in legislative halls.” 


Contrariwise, this statement comes 
from another peace worker, 


Clark M. Ejichelberger 


Director of the League of Nations 
Association and of the American 
Union for Concerted Peace Efforts 


“T do not believe the so-called war 
referendum proposal is_ practical. 
From the standpoint of immediate 
policy I have opposed it on the ground 
that dictators, who would not under- 
stand its purpose, would take it as an 
indication of further American re- 
treat into isolation. From the stand- 
point of practicality, how could such 
a national referendum be conducted 
in a nation of 130 million people? A 
nation threatening American inter- 
ests could change its policy five min- 
utes before the polls opened and re- 
change its policy after the polls 
closed. 

“The chief argument advanced by 
the advocates of such a measure is 
that the people would be a brake upon 
the government that wished to go to 
war. No government is going to war 
without an overwhelming national 
sentiment in back of such a step; in 
fact, national sentiment is apt to push 
a government into war. The national 
sentiment of Great Britain was im- 
patient because Chamberlain delayed 
the declaration of a state of war 
after Poland was invaded. 

“The war referendum is one of the 
many panaceas put forward by the 
isolationists who are ever trying to 
find some way of keeping out of war 
without assuming the responsibilities 
for policies to prevent war.” 


But a statement to the opposite 
effect comes from 


Estelle M. Sternberger 
Executive Director, World Peace- 
ways, Inc. 

“The temptations are strongly 
present—and may persist for a long 
time to come—for sending our forces 
to Europe and to Asia. Congress may 
some day be persuaded by an admin- 
istration then in power that our na- 
tion’s interests demand our going to 
War in areas overseas. Such a war 
would be costly. No costly war can be 
fought without constricting our 
fundamental democratic practices 
and rights. A temporary policy under 
current conditions confronts the risk 
of becoming a continuing and perma- 
ment policy. 


“When an issue as grave as that 
must be decided, when the issue be- 
comes so critical that it clearly tran- 
scends the lesser problem of military 
strategy—that is the hour when the 
people, the ultimate sovereign power 
in this democracy, should be com- 
pelled, and not merely permitted, to 
speak its will through the ballot box 
of a national referendum.” 





George V. Denny, Jr. 


Back again from the pros to the 
cons, to a statement by the head of a 
committee representing eleven na- 
tional women’s organizations with a 
combined membership of millions, 


Josephine Schain 


Chairman of the National Committee 
on the Cause and Cure of War 


“The proposal for a referendum is 
a red herring drawn across the real 
issue. It causes confusion without 
offering a solution to the fundamental 
problem. The declaration of war is 
the last step in the war-making 
process. If the proposal for a war 
referendum was adopted and those in 
authority willed it, a situation could 
be so manipulated that the other 
country in the controversy would be 
maneuvered into the position of be- 
ing the one to declare war. 

“In time of crisis unity is essential. 
The referendum would furnish the 
opportunity to minority groups to stir 
up trouble with the definite purpose 
of causing disunity. 

“Why is it assumed that the people 
would vote against war? The history 
of our country shows that they have 
demanded action at times when the 
President has hesitated to recommend 
a declaration of war. If the war refer- 
endum should be adopted it would 


Al 


undoubtedly give the country a false 
sense of security. It would delay rec- 
ogition on the part of the United 
States of the need of establishing an 
international society to work out 
peaceful methods for the settlement 
of disputes, which is the true basis of 
security.” 


It is as a step to give the people 
greater control over foreign policy 
that the war referendum proposal 
gains the support of 


Florence Brewer Boeckel 
Of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War 


“The intricacy of foreign affairs 
today means that the question of war 
or peace is involved in many issues. 
The character of modern war de- 
mands that a nation engaged in war 
accept a complete military dictator- 
ship. Unless, therefore, the people can 
gain greater control over foreign 
policy, they risk not only wars over 
issues they do not wish to die for, 
but loss of ali that they have won by 
way of democratic government. 

“The war referendum provides one 
form of control, for the right to vote 
on the final question of peace or war 
does more than give the people a last 
minute veto on war. It increases the 
attention which must be paid to the 
will of the people all along the line of 
foreign policy. The opposition to the 
referendum on the ground that it 
would hamper official action is an ad- 
mission that the government might 
feel it wise to follow policies risking 
a war the people would not support. 
Until the war issue is brought within 
the control of the people we cannot 
claim to have a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the 
people.” 


On the other hand, this question is 
asked by 


Mrs. Wm. Corwith 


National President of the American 
Legion Auxiliary 

“Has our Congress ever declared 
war unless the American public want- 
ed war by an overwhelming majority? 
Our representative system of govern- 
ment has functioned perfectly in this 
respect. In this day of governments 
in which one man’s word will start 
armies marching, a government 
which did not have the power to de- 
clare war would be tremendously 
handicapped in the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. Knowledge that 
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America must vote before it could act 
might encourage aggressive nations 
into violations of our rights which 
could grow into the cause of war. At 
a time of crisis, when unity of opinion 
and purpose is vitally essential, the 
referendum would open our country 
to the disruption and conflict of an 
election campaign. The delay of a 
referendum might bring a war, which 
otherwise could have been fought 
overseas, into our own country with 
destruction of our cities and homes, 
and the killing and maiming of 
women and children. 

“The American Legion Auxiliary 
believes that this proposed constitu- 
tional change would give this nation 
nothing but a false sense of security 
from war, and might visit upon 
America the very things which we 
seek most to avoid.” 


Two members of Congress from 
the Far West take their stand for the 
amendment. One is 


Jerry Voorhis 
Congressman from California 


“My reason for favoring such an 
amendment is very simple. I think it 
is a matter of the most simple, ele- 
mental and basic justice. It is the 
people who fight and pay the price for 
war who should have the right to say 
whether or not they will go across the 
seas to fight one. Throughout all his- 
tory wars have been made by one 
small group of officials and have been 
fought by another and much larger 
group of people. I think if the time 
could ever come when the people 
themselves could decide the issue of 
war or peace that wars would be rare 
indeed. I believe the American nation 
alone of all the great nations of the 
world is preeminently in a position 
to begin that practice.” 


The second Far Western Repre- 
sentative is 


Knute Hill 


Congressman from the State of 
Washington 


“Are we in Washington better 
fitted than the people throughout the 
country to decide this grave issue? 
Our quick means of communication 
and transportation, the radio, and the 
press keep the rank and file as well 
informed as we in Washington. 

“Invasion of our Western Hemi- 
sphere would be an emergency neces- 
sitating prompt action by the Con- 
gress. Entrance into foreign en- 


tanglements could well await the de- 
cision of the voters expressed through 
our swift modern facilities. With 
Lincoln I would say: ‘I have an abid- 
ing faith in the good sense of the com- 
mon people.’ ” 


The Indiana newspaper editors, 
from all we hear, are rather positive- 
ly against the proposed amendment. 
As witness the following statements 
from 


H. B. Snyder 


Editor of The Gary Post-Tribune 


‘‘We have gone much too far along 
the road to ‘impure’ democracy. If we 
are to save our skins our officials 
must be given the power to make 
honest decisions. The war, in some of 
its aspects, is a direct result of the 
centrifugal dispersion of democracy. 
Instead of growing more efficient the 
machinery of democracy is becoming 
less so. The suggested revision of the 
Constitution would be another mon- 
key wrench. If democracy loses the 
ability to make decisions, then we are 
lost.” 


George D. Lindsay 
Editor of The Marion Chronicle 


“The American commonwealth is 
a republic, not a democracy. The aim 
of the framers of the Constitution 
was to put the government in the 
hands of intelligent, capable and pa- 
triotic representatives. Emotionalism 
is not a safe basis on which to operate 


ACH week (Thursdays), over 
N.B.C.’s Blue Network, you 
hear Mr. Denny and celebrated 
national figures on America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, the 
country’s most popular radio 


forum. In this department in 
CURRENT History, Mr. Denny as- 
sembles each month a cross-sec- 
tion of opinion on controversial 
questions by outstanding author- 
ities, as well as a special section 
of opinion by readers. 


We will be glad to have our 
readers send in their opinions 
now on this month’s question, 
“Should the People Vote on 
War?” Letters should not exceed 
three hundred words and should 
be mailed before November 12. 
They should be addressed to: 


George V. Denny, Jr. 
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a national government. Many factors 
enter into national decisions. They 
should require both sober thought and 
judicious decision. While the repre- 
sentatives of the people naturally are 
and should be responsive to public 
sentiment, their decision could be 
determined by mature judgment 
founded on facts. Demagoguery must 
never be allowed to become a substi- 
tute for statesmanship.” 


James R. Benham 
Editor of The Terre Haute Star 


“T believe the elements of time and 
method are against such referendum 
and would stand continuously as a 
potential source of national embar- 
rassment. In the background also 
stands the apathy of a large percen- 
tage of citizens toward voting on any 
question and the temporary influence 
of demagogues capable of swaying 
mass reaction. I doubt seriously that, 
under the stresses which would be 
present in the body politic, the result 
of such a referendum would repre- 
sent the intelligent verdict of public 
opinion.” 


W. H. Toner 
Editor of The Anderson Herald 


“It is ridiculous to slow the wheels 
of international affairs by a national 
referendum of this kind. In the first 
place, the President and his State 
Department are entirely responsible 
for our foreign policy, like it or not. 
Before the people—yes, even before 
Congress can act—they have com- 
mitted this nation either to peace or 
to war. In every case Congress backs 
up the President in his stand, because 
Congress has to. When a nation be- 
comes involved in war through the 
action of the State Department and 
the President, the only thing that 
Congress and the people can do is to 
get right behind the leaders. 

“Much more important than a ref- 
erendum is public opinion expressed 
in any number of ways before a refer- 
endum would ever have to be taken 
or before Congress would decide to go 
to war. If the people of this nation 
would more articulately deplore the 
actions of its President, its State De- 
partment and even Congress when 
these actions point toward war, they 
would be stopped in time. When it 
comes time for the people to decide 
whether or not to go to war, it is too 
late.” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Taxes and War Profits 


—Condensed from The United States 
News 

Steep new war-time income taxes 
just accepted by the British people 
are showing Congress what can be 
done to take the profits out of war. 

A large bloc of American lawmak- 
ers, long since interested in taxing 
war profits, now look on the new Brit- 
ish tax law as an example and a guide 
for a renewed campaign against war 
profits in this country. 

Comparing the new British income 
levies with typical American incomes, 
this is what legislators find: 

A married American taxpayer with 
no dependents and a net income of 
$1,000 would have to pay a tax of 
$28.76 under the present British law, 
at current rates of exchange. At pres- 
ent a married American with a net 
income of $1,000 pays no personal 
income tax at all. 

British war-time taxes imposed on 
Americans would take 21.8 per cent 
away from a net income of $4,000. 

Rates climb steeply from there un- 
til the earner of a net income of 
$200,000, for instance, would pay a 
tax of $153,071.25—or 76.5 per cent 
ot his income. 

Basic personal income tax would 
leap from its present 4 per cent to 
37.5 per cent starting next April. Sur- 
taxes on incomes over $8,000 would 
rocket until a millionaire with an in- 
come of $600,000 would have to give 
$593,000 to the Government. 

What intrigues many Congressmen 
in this new British law is that a 
somewhat similar, but even more se- 
vere, American proposal has been 
waiting in the legislative wings for 
several years. 

Introduced with a fanfare of 50 
Senatorial signatures last year, a war 
tax bill authored by Senator Bone 
(Dem.), of Washington, is the closest 
parallel that Congress has to the 
British war tax schedule. 

The spectacle of a Conservative 
government in Great Britain selling 
a severe war tax law successfully to 
an acquiescent British public has 
Started some American legislators 
thinking that a similar law might be 
passed in this country, prior to the 


outbreak of war but for use in war 
time. 

Senator Bone and 49 colleagues 
back a wartime tax bill that is more 
lenient on lower income groups than 
the British schedule, but much more 
severe on those in the highest income 
brackets. 

Under the Bone plan there would 
be a normal personal income tax of 
6 per cent, contrasting with the basic 
British war tax of 37.5 per cent. 

Steeply graduated surtaxes in the 
Bone bill would lag behind the Brit- 
ish taxes until an income level of 
about $20,000 a year is reached. Sen- 
ator Bone proposes to tax a net in- 
come of $20,000 a year 51 per cent, 
while Britons will pay only 41.1 per 
cent on an income of that size. 

From this point the proposed taxes 
in the Bone bill run far ahead of the 
English levies until in the high brack- 
et of $200,000 a year, Senator Bone’s 
bill would take roughly $180,000 of 
this sum for the Government, while 
the British tax collector will take only 
about $153,000. 

The corporation taxes proposed by 
Senator Bone and his followers would 
confiscate all profits above a six per 
cent return, while the new British 


law stops at a 60 per cent excess 
profits levy. 

Another feature of Britain’s finan- 
cial program—the prospect of a capi- 
tal levy when war is over—also has 
turned the spotlight again on a bill 
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by Senator Lee (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
to mobilize wealth in time of war. 

While the possibility in Britain is 
that a slice of capital would be con- 
fiscated by the Government when hos- 
tilities are over, Senator Lee has pro- 
posed a milder plan for America re- 
quiring citizens to make loans to the 
Government in exchange for 50-year 
bonds bearing 1 per cent interest. 

Forced loans would be exacted from 
Americans with wealth by the Lee 
bill, ranging from a loan of 2.5 per 
cent from persons with $2,000 net 
wealth to 43.31 per cent from persons 
with $10,000,000 net wealth. 


Short Wave War 


—By W. L. White, reprinted from 
The Emporia Gazette 

If we ever get dragged into all this, 
and some kind of home grown ver- 
sion of the Gestapo starts out to con- 
fiscate our short wave radio sets to 
protect our impressionable’ ears 
against enemy lies, they had better 
strap their six-guns over their vests 
and go from house to house and farm 
to ranch in pairs, because most of the 
embattled yeomanry out here will not 
give up their short wave sets with- 
out at least an argument. 

For some reason short wave recep- 
tion from Europe is particularly good 
on the Great Plains. Daventry comes 
in almost as loud as Kansas City, the 
German short wave station is much 
easier to get than Los Angeles and 
Paris is infinitely less scrambled to 
us than WEAF in New York. 

Furthermore it is more fun to get 
the separate English, German and 
French versions of events fresh off 
the bat than to listen to them after 
they have been condensed and edited 
by a commentator. Anyway, this end 
of the nation likes to listen to both 
sides direct and make up its mind for 
itself. Since a good short wave set can 
be had for about $30, plenty of them 
are doing it. 

For instance, the Saar-Moselle 
front may have been quiet last night, 
but hell broke loose on the short wave 
dial just below 12, where the German 
and French stations are close togeth- 
er. The French started it with pre- 
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liminary artillery preparation in the 
shape of a couple of phonograph discs, 
and then a quick trench raid in which 
the French commentator kidded the 
Germans unmercifully for surrender- 
ing most of their Polish conquests— 
more than half the country—to the 
advancing Soviet army. Hitler, the 
French announcer pointed out, was 
getting the short end of everything. 
Because the Russians had blocked his 
path to Rumania, he had _ tried, 
through his assassins, to seize the Ru- 
manian government. But even this 
desperate attempt to check-mate his 
supposed allies had failed. 

The Germans took it for about half 
an hour. Then they counter-attacked 
a few millimeters lower down on the 
dial. The Rumanian premier, they 
blandly asserted, had been Germany’s 
great and good pal. He had been as- 
sassinated by secret British agents 
disguised as Iron Guardsmen. The 
fact that it coincided with the Rus- 
sian occupation of the Rumanian 
frontier was just one of those coinci- 
dences. In any case, Russia and Ger- 
many were brothers, Russia was not 
hogging more than her fair share of 
Poland, but was only occupying it up 
to a line which had been mutually 
agreed on long before the war started. 

Now the French had the German 
counter attack in a little pocket, and 
they jerked the noose at the neck of 
the bag. So it had all been agreed on 
before the fighting began? Well what 
about German claims that they were 
only resisting Polish aggression? 
Why, if this war had been forced on 
Germany, had they agreed with Rus- 
sia to split Poland down the middle 
many weeks before it began? 

Instead of trying to silence these 
hot little pill-boxes, the Germans pru- 
dently retired into a fine program of 
folk songs and vocal selections, leav- 
ing the French in undisputed posses- 
sion of their gains on that sector of 
the propaganda front for the rest of 
the night. 


For a Peace Treaty Now 


—Reprinted from Samuel Grafton’s 
column “I’d Rather Be Right” in The 
New York Post 

If the war in Europe is a just war 
and not merely one of history’s blood- 
clots, then the terms of the peace 
should be outlined now. Several mil- 
lions of brave young men on both 
sides are being asked to die. They 
should not be required to endorse a 
blank check with their blood. Each 


should be given a memorandum tell- 
ing him what he is dying to bring 
about, or what he is dying to prevent. 

The Allies have it in their power to 
clarify the issues before the world by 
announcing frankly at the outset 
what they propose to do with a con- 
quered Germany. 

“This is a war of liberation,” they 
can say. “We will take no territorial 
gains from it. We will free Czecho- 
Slovakia and Austria. We will free 
the German people from their Nazi 
masters. We will not take one penny 
of indemnity from the German peo- 
ple. We will see to it that the Ger- 
man people have enough material re- 
sources to establish democracy on a 
basis as lasting as that of France and 
Britain.” 

That will be a memo fit for a soldier 
to read before he goes over the top. It 
will put something like a decent price 
on his life, if a decent price can be 
put on any human life. 

If the intention is to make a revolu- 
tion in Germany by dropping leaflets 
on the German people at night, this is 
a message that will make sense as it 
comes fluttering down out of the skies 
to the abused and exploited Germans. 

The shopworn politicians who head 
the cabinets in London and Paris say 
their quarrel is with the German lead- 
ers, not with the German people. The 
German people wonder. They have 
heard that one before. The whole 
world has heard that one before. Our 
fine poet Alan Seeger, heard it. He 
went to Europe and gave away his 
life with a smile to make the world 
safe for democracy. He never knew 
of the secret treaty signed in London 
on April 26, 1915, in which Italy was 
promised the Trentino and the South- 
ern Tyrol, inhabited by Austrians; 
the vorts on the Eastern Adriatic, in- 
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habited by Slovenes; the Dodecanese 
Islands, inhabited by Greeks, and a 
protectorate over Albania. 

None of us knew of that other se- 
cret treaty (signed a bare fifty-one 
days before we entered the war to 
make the world safe for democracy ) 
in which Japan was given the German 
colonies in the Pacific north of the 
Equator, while Britain reserved for 
herself all German possessions south 
of the Equator. 

Let us remember that day, May 7, 
1919, in the Hall of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles, when Georges Clemenceau 
stood up, thrust the draft treaty into 
the hands of the German representa- 
tives and ordered them, in a 100-sec- 
ond speech, to sign it within two 
weeks. 

The Allies should have known from 
the immediate reaction that this 
treaty would settle nothing. For the 
German delegate, Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau, keeping his seat while he 
spoke (a last pathetic affront by the 
broken German power) reminded the 
conferees that Germans were still 
starving, that the blockade was still 
on, six months after the armistice, 
that no fair treaty could be negotiat- 
ed in this atmosphere. 

The Allied response (over Wilson’s 
objections) was to order the troops 
to march into Germany unless the 
Germans signed. They “signed”. They 
signed away 8,000,000 people, all 
their colonies, their coal mines in the 
Saar. They signed away all their mer- 
chant ships above 1,600 tons. They 
signed a pledge to build 1,000,000 
tons of ships for the Allies, free. They 
signed away all property owned by 
their citizens abroad. They signed a 
promise to pay all the military pen- 
sions of all the French and British 
soldiers, and a promise to give the 
French 140,000,000 tons of mined 
coal, free, during ten years. They 
signed away 75 per cent of their iron. 
They signed away the right to sell 
goods in the Allied countries. They 
signed a concession allowing the Al- 
lies to dump goods in Germany at 
will. They signed away the right to 
an army, the right to a navy, the 
right to defend the Rhineland. 

Stupid as the Allied statesmen 
were, they realized that only a democ- 
racy in Germany could keep the peace. 
But they cunningly cut its throat, and 
by doing so, cut their own. If this is 
a different war, let the Allies signal- 
ize that fact in a different peace, writ- 
ten in justice at the start, not in 
avarice at the end. 
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For Christ’s Sake 


—Condensed from The Churchman, 
an independent journal of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church 


Already, with terrifying crescendo, 
the tom-toms of war are beating 
throughout America. Already the pol- 
iticians, the munitions makers, the 
food profiteers, the arm-chair patri- 
ots, are shouting, “We can’t possi- 
bly stay out; civilization itself is at 
stake.” Already even the pulpits of 
the church of Christ are suggesting 
that we had better step in with all our 
reserves of power, that the world may 
be saved. 

Have we so soon forgotten? It was 
all said twenty years ago; said with 
eloquence and disastrously alluring 
persuasion. How well some of us re- 
member those purple twilights in 
New York as the smartly turned out 
troops of twenty year old boys we 
loved marched down Fifth Avenue to 
the rapid, stirring tempo of John 
Philip Sousa’s band playing The 
Stars and Stripes Forever, colors 
whipping in the winter wind! How 
cur hearts swelled with pride! We 
cheered ourselves hoarse. We would 
show the Kaiser and his “Huns” how 
to save the world for democracy ! 

We didn’t know then what the ora- 
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tory and the cheers and the music 
would do to those boys. We didn’t 
know the flaming inferno into which 
Wwe were sending them. We didn’t 
know—or for the emotional moment 
didn’t care—that thousands would 
never come back; that other thou- 
sands would return to a living, life- 
long hell; faces blown away, minds 
unseated, nerves. shattered, eyes 
blinded! 

Have you so soon forgotten? If so, 
look at the drawing at the top of 
this page by Kerr Eby, “Pencil Sellers 
—Class of °17.” Eby saw it—and 
didn’t forget. “I am a very profane 
man,” he wrote. “I am not being pro- 
fane when I say, ‘For Christ’s sake, 
say or do what you can.’” It is one 
of the finest prayers that has been 
uttered. 

“America cannot stay out of this 
war!” Bosh! America can do what it 
wills. Certainly it cannot stay out if 
we listen to the war-mongers when 
they begin again to cry “Slacker!” 
“Coward!” and all the rest. Certain- 
ly we cannot stay out if we give ear 
to the golden-mouthed politicians and 
parsons and columnists who love to 
stand on the side-lines and cheer as 
they send our boys and our future 
into oblivion. 

Do you remember how in 1914 the 
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Germans were going to be sitting on 
our doorsteps every morning, waiting 
to run us through with a bayonet as 
we opened the door to pick up our 
morning paper? Have you forgotten 
how the hordes of Huns were always 
about to overrun our towns and rape 
our women and slaughter our chil- 
dren? How it was to be arranged no 
one stopped to consider. 

Already it is beginning over again. 
How can we be sure that the Germans 
won’t be landing on our shores—or at 
least in Canada—with fleets of air- 
planes? What are we going to do 
then ? 

That kind of hysteria may sound 
amusing to some. It is not amusing to 
us. Before our emotions send our sons 
once more to the battlefields of Eu- 
rope we had better do some thinking. 
If we are charged with being selfish 
while the caldrons of Europe boil we 
had better ask at least two questions: 
(1) Who makes the charge? (2) So 
what? If it is selfish to preserve the 
only powerful democracy now left in 
the world, we are all for selfishness. 
For let us make no mistake about it: 
if America goes into the war in Eu- 
rope it leaves democracy behind, 
probably forever. Modern war does 
not function under democratic con- 
trol. 
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Lexicon for War Days 
—Reprinted from H. I. Phillips’ “The 

Sun Dial,” The New York Sun 

Communique—A paragraph trying 
to do the work of two armies; a brief 
statement reluctantly issued to give 
the public an inadequate idea of some- 
thing that probably didn’t happen. 

White Paper—A blue recital of red 
episode during black hours. 

Pact—An agreement with “Good 
only until further notice” stamped 
on it in such small type as to be il- 
legible. 

Non-Aggression Pact—Same as 
the above, on a quantity production 
basis. 

Plebiscite—A vote taken in a shoot- 
ing gallery. 

Border Incident—The thing that 
led up to the war. 

Blue Book—Diplomatic term for a 
file full of old correspondence. 

Neutrality—The process of care- 
fully examining both sides of the 
bread to find out where the butter is, 
coupled with a careful analysis to 
make sure it is butter. 

Ministry of Information — The 
place where news is placed for aging; 
the bureau where information is 
stored until it becomes vintage stock. 

Protectorate—A straitjacket with 
a sport collar. 

Propaganda—®sop trying to look 
dignified; Hans Christian Andersen 
insisting “This is on the level.” 

* * * 


Reconnaissances—Something you 
don’t hear much about after both 
sides really start fighting. 

Commentator—The dinner party 
bore who got on the radio. 

Mechanized War—Hitler riding 
two motorcycles abreast, carrying his 
own broadcasting unit and trying to 
ignite a torch with an electric lighter. 

Peace Overture—Mussolini with- 
out the chest expansion. 

Liberation—Something always at- 
tained by Russia and Germany by ex- 
terminating somebody. 

Atrocity—Counter-attack, with 
pursuit. 

* * * 

Minorities—The people who have 
bought the cards for years and were 
never able to yell “Bingo!” 

Encirclement—What Goliath com- 
plained of the minute he saw David. 

Guarantees—They are the same as 
those stubs given to you by the movie 
house ticket taker after he takes your 
ticket. 


Safeguarding Independence— 


Handing to a little fellow in the street 
riot a letter assuring him he is among 
friends. 

Act of Aggression—Usually some- 
thing associated with a small and un- 
protected State, and generally the 
village idiot using a putty-blower as 
an enemy tank passes. 

* * * 
War—Obsolete. 
tack, with pursuit.) 

Restraint—A war lord magnani- 
mously agreeing to cut the bombing 
flights over the hospital to two a day. 

Chivalry—Agreeing to wear blind- 
ers while dropping bombs into a 
schoolyard. 


(See counter-at- 


Democracies Today 
—Condensed from an article by 
Volney D. Hurd in The Christian 

Science Monitor 


Let’s look at the European main- 
land. There are 22 countries there 
comprising about 4,250,000 square 
miles. With the exception of France 
only seven of these states are demo- 
cratic and they total some 500,000 
square miles. Coming to population 
we find 439,000,000 people living 
under absolutist or semiabsolutist 
governments and 38,000,000 in de- 
mocracies. That is roughly speaking 
an area ratio of 8 to 1 and a popula- 
tion ratio of 11 to 1. 

Now let’s go further afield and take 
in the world. Outside the United 
States, the British Commonwealth 
and the French Empire there are a 
billion and a quarter people in the 
world. Of these 90 per cent live under 
authoritarian or autocratic govern- 
ments. Putting it another way only 10 
per cent of the human beings outside 
the Anglo-Saxon countries and 
France enjoy democracy. And remem- 
ber that in this 10 per cent are 
grouped the Latin American coun- 
tries some of which are none too 
democratic. To bring this down to 
today and the war in Europe, if Eng- 
land and France should go under, the 
ideals of the United States would face 
a world of hostile ideals almost alone. 

Question: That must make the 
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small European democracies very 
small indeed. Just what are the dem- 
ocratic countries in Europe, outside 
of France, and how big are they? 

Answer: Let’s start with Switzer- 
land with 4,180,000 inhabitants. Then 
comes Belgium with 8,320,000, Hol- 
land with 8,557,000, Denmark with 
3,735,000, Norway with 2,895,000, 
Sweden with 6,267,000 and Finland 
with 3,810,000. Now the four small- 
est, put together, haven’t many more 
inhabitants than New York State 
alone. Norway has a smaller popula- 
tion than Los Angeles County. Swit- 
zerland is as populous as Chicago. 

Question: There are apparently 
degrees of democracies. Just how 
good are these small states? 

Answer: Morally and spiritually 
these little states are among the most 
valuable in the family of nations, but 
politically they don’t count for much. 
Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland 
are outstanding examples of a fair 
society and balanced prosperity. Five 
of the seven democracies have created 
exemplary governments with practi- 
cally complete freedom and order and 
the elimination of graft. But inspir- 
ing as that may be, in this world of 
real politics they play a tiny role. 
Why, they are unable really to defend 
themselves. For decades Britain has 
been the chief defense of Holland and 
Belgium while France has been back 
of Switzerland. 

Now this question of defense is im- 
portant in view of the present heavy 
odds being fought by Britain and 
France. What it comes down to is 
this—that without the support of the 
Allies there is not a single democratic 
state on the principal part of the con- 
tinent that could defend itself a 
month against a major aggressor. 

Question: Isn’t that a theoretical 
point of view? Even against the pres- 
ent odds could England and France 
actually fail? 

Answer: No one can answer that 
question absolutely. But the best mil- 
itary and political observers feel that 
England and France could fail—from 
a material estimate of power. 

Your political realists go on to 
point out that many empires have lost 
their power even in modern times. It 
is not so long ago that Holland was 
a peer of England, that Portugal was 
a leading power, that Spain domi- 
nated two worlds, and even Venice 
and Genoa were mighty factors in 
world affairs. Whole continents once 
trembled before Istanbul. Today 
where are they? 
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+++ DR. ADOLE FRANKENSTEINS 
‘MECHANICAL MAN SEEMS LARGER “THAN THE 
BLUEPRINTS ORIGINALLy CALLED FoR. 


Camouflage and Calm 


—Condensed from an A.P. despatch 
by Louis P. Lochner 


Camouflaging has become a fine art 
in the Saar sector of Germany’s pow- 
erful West wall. 

You approach a bridge, for in- 
stance, and see a gasoline filling sta- 
tion with all normal equipments just 
before you. 

But before you go onto the bridge 
you see it isn’t a filling station at all. 
If you look closely enough, you see 
machine-guns pointing ominously at 
you from behind a facade that hides 
a pillbox. 

You see a group of trim little 
houses built in native Saarland style 
near an industrial plant. 

You take it for granted they are 
intended for company employes. Then 
you come closer and see that windows 
and curtains have been painted on ar- 
mor plate. 

Your eye travels up the beautiful 
slope of a valley and you see a green 
and white peasant’s home. 

But strong field glasses show guns 
of various caliber protruding from 
the windows. 

You notice a neat little tavern with 
a blackboard outside advertising your 
favorite wine. On closer investiga- 
tion, it isn’t a tavern at all—it’s a 
miniature fort. 

You go into the beautiful forests in 
which the Saar region abounds. Logs 
on a slope seem to lie ready for haul- 
ing. 

As a matter of fact, they are con- 
nected by barbed wire entanglements 
and make a formidable construction. 

You penetrate further into the in- 
terior of the forest and see heaps of 
dried twigs and branches piled up by 
a forester. 
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Beneath them, you discover huge 
boxes of ammunition. 

To the layman, the word of Hitler 
that “the West wall is unconquera- 
ble” assumes a new meaning as he in- 
spects the defenses against possible 
French attack. 

They are infinitely more numerous 
than those against Belgium and Lux- 
embourg. One finds them everywhere, 
even on the square opposite the vil- 
lage church. The banks of the Saar 
River are profusely studded with 
them. Building and strengthening of 
fortifications continues all the time. 

Pioneers (engineer corps) and the 
labor service work together and open- 
ly, even though they are within sight 
of the French, for nothing seems to 
happen to disturb them. 

They have ceased to worry about 
the French. They say they are con- 
vinced that no enemy can penetrate 
their wall. 

With similar unconcern, families 
go back to abandoned towns and vil- 
lages to fetch their belongings while 
factories and plants send big trucks 
every day to cart away stocks and ma- 


chinery. 
Saarbruecken, an industrial city of 
69,000 inhabitants, with valuable 


steel and iron works, is dead. The pop- 
ulation has moved out completely. 
Signs on many shops read “Evacua- 
tion of this business has been com- 
pleted.” 

Yet the French, so far as I could 
observe today, make no effort either 
to seize it, which might cost consider- 
able loss of life because of strong 
German fortifications surrounding it, 
or shell it directly. 

With our military escorts, I en- 
tered the dead city with two other 
American reporters in full view of the 
French. It appeared that had they de- 
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sired, the French easily could have 
picked us for easy marks. The Ger- 
man officers accompanying us made 
no effort to conceal their uniforms in- 
dicating their rank. 

Nothing happened. 

The Saarbruecken industrial plants 
have carted away their valuable ma- 
chinery as well as steel and ore 
reserves. Our German guide told us 
200 freight cars were moving daily 
from Saarbruecken with materials 
and machinery of all sorts without 
the slightest interference by the 
French. We also saw big trucks load- 
ed to the top leaving across a bridge 
which the French easily might have 
destroyed. 

Similarly Zweibruecken was a dead 
city. Its industrial plants lay idle. 
Soldiers here and there and families 
calling for their belongings were the 
only evidences of life. Outside the city 
on heights commanding a good view 
of French positions five miles away, 
German artillery in a desultory way 
was firing back when the French be- 
gan shooting about 6 p. m. 

“We must let them know we are 
still here,” was the dry comment of 
one officer with us. 


England Looks Skyward 


—Condensed from an article by Cap- 
tain L. L. Maclean in The Fort- 
nightly, London 


If a surprise attack were made on 
London it is likely that the first blow, 
struck suddenly and without warn- 
ing, would reach its objective with- 
out opposition. Falling as a bolt from 
the blue, it might find London teem- 
ing with jostling crowds on normal 
business or pleasure bent, quite un- 
conscious of any danger. Stricken 
thus, the death roll would be tre- 
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mendous but subsequent attacks on 
London would be met and the issue 
fought out, with perhaps such losses 
to the enemy as would compel him to 
draw off. 

But there would still be nothing 
to prevent the enemy from directing 
his subsequent efforts against the 
ports of the country, exposed on our 
coasts and difficult to defend. If he 
could shatter the storage and dis- 
tributive organization and prevent 
the ingress and egress of ships, he 
would, in fact, establish a condition 
of blockade and food shortage which 
must in time sap the morale of the 
whole populace. 

Except in co-operation with sub- 
marines the use of aircraft in large 
numbers for independent action 
against shipping is unlikely, because 
it would involve considerable disper- 
sion of effort. Germany, pressed for 
fuel, is unlikely to waste an ounce of 
it in unproductive work, especially 
as the same ships could be destroyed 
with less effort and more success by 
direct attacks on those comparatively 
few ports, which must harbor them. 

In order to attack such ports as 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith, Newcastle, 
Hull and other large towns on the 
East Coast, enemy raiders travelling 
at 300 miles an hour and attacking 
from a height of fifteen to twenty 
thousand feet, could release their 
bombs on to their coastal targets 
from a distance of three miles out to 
sea, while their aeroplanes would 
barely brush the fringe of the de- 
fence system. 

It may be argued that bombing in 
these circumstances would make no 
pretence at accuracy, but what has to 
be realized is that accuracy would not 
be attempted. The objective for at- 
tack would be the docks and the ad- 
jacent area, and methods suitable for 
area bombing would be employed. 

Three bombers, each carrying one 
ton in the form of eight 250 Ib. 
bombs, flying at 300 miles an hour 
in line abreast at 200 yards apart and 
each releasing one bomb a second by 
time release gear, would create a 
stricken area 1,100 yards long by 450 
yards broad, or 102 acres. 

On this basis it would require some 
400 aeroplanes completely to cover 
Hull, 300 for Newcastle and 120 for 
the Port of London dock area. Two 
hundred and thirty modern bombers, 
each carrying one ton of bombs and 
using automatic distribution, to en- 
sure that their bombs fell at exactly 
spaced intervals, could destroy a 


built-up area of about 7,800 acres. 
The German striking force, to-day, 
probably exceeds ten times that num- 
ber of aircraft. Its potential for dam- 
age is therefore easily calculable. 

There can then be no illusion about 
the extreme necessity of preventing 
bombing aircraft reaching our vital 
ports. Prevention or the deflection of 
raids can only be achieved if the raid- 
ing bombers are struck before they 
reach our shores, whereas the mere 
infliction of casualties may be at- 
tempted after the enemy is over our 
territory. It seems obvious that we 
cannot prevent raids which are com- 
ing in at a speed perhaps in excess of 
five miles a minute from reaching 
their objectives, if we only attempt 
interception in the vicinity of the 
targets. 

In the first place the raiders have 
got to be found, they may be any- 
where from twenty to twenty thou- 
sand feet, and unless the fighter is 
in approximately the same strata of 
air as the bomber he will never catch 
sight of it. Once found the raiders 
can be attacked. It would be absurd, 
however, to assume that the climbing 
fighters will invariably have picked 
a line which would bring them on to 
the most advantageous position to be- 
gin an attack straight away, or that 
the first attack will invariably be suc- 
cessful. If it fails, manceuvre for 
fresh position will ensue, requiring 
both time and space. Climb, search, 
pursuit and attack may well absorb 
some thirty minutes, during which 
the raiding aircraft may have 


travelled 150 miles. The necessity for 
meeting the incoming raider at least 
150 miles out, if our ports and coastal 
towns are to be protected, is clear. 





London News Chronicle 
“I think you'd better prepare the 
guest room, Johannes . . .” 
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$10,000 a Hit 
—Condensed from The Daily Express 


Fire! The gun lunged back violent- 
ly on its recoil cylinders. After a brief 
moment a puff of smoke flecked the 
blue bowl of the sky, on which a plane 
seemed to hang as though painted. 

Now puffs of smoke multiplied 
round the tiny machine. It flew on, 
rocking violently in the disturbed 
air. The smoke-balls clustered more 
closely round it as the aim was cor- 
rected. The gunners, sweating at 
their task below, couldn’t hear the 
crunch of wood and metal as a shell 
sheared through a wing-root, but 
they saw the plane bow sideways like 
a tired débutante and begin to slide 
headlong into the sea... . 

Whenever one hears that an R.A. 
battery has destroyed one of these 
fascinating toys so that only a few 
smashed spars floating on the sea 
remained, one wonders if this is not 
rather an expensive pleasure. Here is 
the answer. A.A. batteries almost 
always fire with practice shells; these 
contain no explosive, just crack open 
in a little puff of smoke so you can 
see how you’re shooting. Consequent- 
ly only a direct hit on a vital part will 
bring the machine down. Often a 
Queen Bee will land safely with a 
dozen holes drilled through wings and 
fuselage. With live shells any of these 
hits would have destroyed the plane. 

Cost of Queen Bees is often exag- 
gerated: they are made from Tiger 
Moths costing about £700—there is 
only the fairly complex radio control 
on top of that. A couple of thousand 
should cover it handsomely. Queen 
Wasps are dearer; they are made by 
Airspeeds (no cost published; at a 
guess, £4,000), but they fly twice as 
high, twice as fast. 

Yellow wing-surfaces warn other 
pilots to keep clear. Queen Bees are 
fitted with floats or wheels, can be 
launched from catapults aboard ship 
as easily as from land. The aircraft 
carrier Argus has been fitted as a 
tender and accommodates two flights. 
They are controlled from a small 
panel a couple of feet wide, standing 
waist high. On it are seven white 
buttons, marked: Dive, Climb, and 
Level; Right, Left, and Straight; and 
Glide. Simply press the button, sir! 

Queen Bees were evolved at Farn- 
borough Airfield, after fifteen years’ 
research. A big order was placed the 
following year. Next year the Queer 
Wasp appeared. Now they are in 
steady production. 
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Before the Russian Pact 


—Reprinted from The Daily Herald, 
London 

Here are recent statements on 
aggression made by Soviet leaders or 
printed in the official Russian press. 

JULY 30, 1939, Izvestia, organ of 
the Soviet Government, says, “The 
Bolsheviks in 1914 to 1918 were not 
pacifists and all the more are not to- 
day. They stand for the creation of a 
general Peace Front capable of halt- 
ing the further development of Fas- 
cist aggression —a Peace Front 
founded on full reciprocity, full equal- 
ity of rights, and an honest sincerity 
and resolute repudiation of the dis- 
astrous policy of ‘non-intervention.’ 

“The second imperialist war has 
already begun. The whole world 
knows Germany to be the aggressor.” 

May 11, 1939, Izvestia says: “If 
Britain and France really wish to set 
up a barrier to aggression in Europe, 
they must form a united pact of mu- 
tual assistance, if possible between 
the four principal Powers in Europe 
—Britain, France, the U.S.S.R., and 
Poland—or at least the first three. 

“An arrangement should be made 
by which these three should guarantee 
other Powers in Central Europe 
which are under menace of aggres- 
sion.” 

APRIL 9, 1939. Jzvestia says, 
“Only a system of collective security, 
based on the thesis of the indivisi- 
bility of world peace, can put the 
aggressors in bonds.” 

APRIL 2, 1939. Jzvestia says, 
“All efforts to appease Germany 
through negotiation should be aban- 
doned. The democracies should again 
adopt a policy of resisting aggression 
and of collective security. In this case 
they can count on the full support of 
the only country which bears no re- 
sponsibility for Munich.” 

FEBRUARY 24, 1939. Izvestia says, 
“A Soviet war for the defence of the 
Socialist regime against the Fascist 
aggressors for their complete destruc- 
tion is going to be the most just and 
most holy of wars.” 

JULY 31, 1939, Pravda, organ of 
the Russian Communist Party, says: 
“The Soviet nation hates imperialist 
war. 

“The Soviet people know that the 
onslaught of the Fascist aggressors 
can only be stopped by an effective 
front of the peace-loving States, and 
are ready to take part in the organi- 
sation of a genuine Peace Front. 
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“Now you hear the frightful roar of the British lion, the waves made by 
the invincible British fleet, the thunder of the Wellington bombers and 
the roar of the tanks.” 


“Only resolute and _ unyielding 
force can halt the march of the ag- 
gressors.” 

AuGuUsT 15, 1939, Pravda says: 
“The war of the Soviet Union against 
Fascism will be the most just and law- 
ful of all the wars of humanity. The 
best means of defence is a violent 
offensive for the complete annihila- 
tion of the adversary in his own ter- 
ritory. . 

“To annihilate the adversary means 
to annihilate Fascism, raise the work- 
ers against it, and help them in their 
war against Fascism.” 

MARCH 10, 1939. Stalin in his 
speech to the Eighteenth Communist 
Party Congress said, “The policy of 
non-intervention is equal to conniv- 
ance at aggression. 

“We stand for rendering support to 
nations which have fallen prey to ag- 
gression and are fighting for their 
independence.” 

May 31, 1939. Molotov, Russian 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secre- 
tary, says in the Soviet Parliament, 
“Our task is to check the further 
development of aggression and to this 
end to establish a reliable and effec- 
tive defensive front of the non-ag- 
gressive Powers.” 

AuGusT 29, 1938. Izvestia says, 
“Britain is to be blamed for sacrific- 
ing Czech interests to her own 
schemes for reaching an agreement 
with Germany, instead of giving an 
unconditional guarantee to defend the 
Czech State if attacked.” 
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Defeatism Rumored in 
Warring Germany 


—Condensed from The Hoagsche 
Post, The Hague 


Certain things which happened 
during the German mobilization have 
come to the knowledge of nations 
abroad. Of course, tall tales have been 
told. Nevertheless, executions owing 
to refusal to go to war have taken 
place. At several railway stations, 
police had to make an end to heart- 
rending farewell scenes. Such scenes 
were never witnessed during the 
years of 1914-1917. 

Although no mass disobedience has 
taken place, that which has really 
happened is in itself serious enough. 
In several West German towns the 
Hitler Youth was ordered to call at 
night at the houses of World War 
veterans who were due for mobiliza- 
tion. During these “calls’’ windows 
and doors have been demolished. 
Many veterans, however, refused to 
obey the Hitler Youth and were not 
even afraid of brandished revolvers. 
Police and 8.S. had to call on the 
veterans the following day. 

The spirit of the younger soldiers 
also is bad. They do not possess the 
enthusiasm which German youth 
showed in 1914. Some Germans are 
longing for liberation from—as they 
now call it—German Bolshevism. 
Germany’s non-aggression pact with 
Russia has intensified these senti- 
ments. 








War Notes and Documents 





Blue Book 


Great Britain’s Blue Book, con- 
taining diplomatic correspondence on 
the Polish crisis, was published in 
London on September 21. In the week 
preceding the outbreak of war on 
September 1, Sir Nevile Henderson, 
British Ambassador at Berlin, sent 
seven communications regarding at- 
tempts made at negotiating a settle- 
ment of the crisis to Viscount Hali- 
fax, British Foreign Secretary. Ex- 
cerpts, as published in the Blue Book, 
follow: 


Talks With Hitler 


HENDERSON TO HALIFAX 
Berlin, Aug. 25, 1939. 

Herr Hitler began by saying he had 
always and still desired good relations 
with Great Britain and his conscience 
compelled him to make this final at- 
tempt to secure them. It was his last 
attempt. He suggested that I should fly 
to England myself in order to put the 
case to His Majesty’s Government. 

The conversation lasted an hour, my 
attitude being that the Russian pact 
{the Russian-German non-aggression 
pact] in no way altered the standpoint 
of His Majesty’s Government and that 
I must tell him quite honestly that 
Britain could not go back on her word 
to Poland and that I knew his offer 
would not be considered unless it meant 
a negotiated settlement of the Polish 
question. 

The only signs of excitement on Herr 
Hitler’s part were when he referred to 
Polish persecutions. 

Among the points mentioned by Herr 
Hitler were: That the only winner of 
another European war would be Japan; 
that he was by nature an artist, not a 
politician, and once the Polish question 
had been settled he would end his life 
as an artist not as a warmonger; he did 
not want to turn Germany into nothing 
but a military barracks and he would 
only do so if forced to do so; that once 
the Polish question was settled, he him- 
self would settle down; that he had no 
interest in making Britain break her 
word to Poland; that he had no wish to 
be small-minded in any settlement with 
Poland and that all he required for an 
agreement with her was a gesture from 
Britain to indicate that she would not 
be unreasonable. 


HENDERSON TO HALIFAX 
Berlin, Aug. 28, 1939. 

Herr Hitler continued to argue that 
Poland could never be reasonable. She 
had England and France behind her 
and imagined that even if she was 
beaten she would later recover, thanks 
to their help, more than she might lose. 
He spoke of annihilating Poland. I said 
that reminded me of a similar talk last 
year of the annihilation of the Czechs. 
He retorted that we were incapable of 


inducing Poland to be reasonable. I said 
it was just because we remembered the 
experience in Czecho-Slovakia last year 
that we hesitated to press Poland too 
far today. 

Generally speaking, Herr Hitler kept 
harping on Poland and I kept on just 
as consistently telling Herr Hitler he 
had to choose between friendship with 
England which we offered him and ex- 
cessive demands on Poland which would 
put an end to all hope of British friend- 
ship. 

I finally repeated to him very solemn- 
ly the main note of the whole conversa- 
tion so far as I was concerned, namely, 
that it lay with him as to whether he 
preferred a unilateral solution which 
would mean war as regards Poland, or 
British friendship. If he were prepared 
to pay the price of the latter by a gen- 
erous gesture as regards Poland he 
could, at one stroke, change in his favor 
the whole of public opinion, not only in 
England but in the world. I left no 
doubt in his mind as to what the alter- 
native would be, nor did he dispute that 
point. 

Baron von Ribbentrop asked me 
whether I could guarantee that the 
Prime Minister could carry the country 
with him in a policy of friendship with 
Germany. I said there was no possible 
doubt whatever that he could and would, 
provided Germany cooperated with him. 

Herr Hitler asked whether England 
would be willing to accept an alliance 
with Germany. I said, speaking per- 
sonally, that I did not exclude such a 
possibility, provided the developments 
of events justified it. 

The conversations were conducted in 
quite a friendly atmosphere in spite of 
the absolute firmness on both sides. Herr 
Hitler’s general attitude was that he 
could give me no real reply until he 
carefully studied the answer of His 
Majesty’s Government. 


Amplification of Previous Message 
HENDERSON TO HALIFAX 

Berlin, Aug. 29, 1939. 
Herr Hitler insisted that he was not 
bluffing and that my people would make 
a great mistake if they believed he was. 
I replied that I was fully aware of the 
fact and that we were not bluffing either. 
Herr Hitler stated that he fully 
realized that that was the case. In an- 
swer to a suggestion by him that Great 
Britain might offer something at once 
in the way of colonies as evidence of 
her good intentions, I retorted that con- 
cessions were easier of realization in a 

good rather than a bad atmosphere. 


HENDERSON TO HALIFAX 
Berlin, Aug. 29, 1939. 


The interview this evening was of a 
stormy character and Hitler was far 
less reasonable than yesterday. 

He kept saying he wanted British 
friendship more than anything in the 
world, but could not sacrifice Germany’s 
vital interests for it, and for His Majes- 
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ty’s Government to make a bargain over 
such a matter was an unendurable prop- 
osition. All my attempts to correct this 
complete misrepresentation of the case 
did not seem to impress him. 

In reply to his reiterated statement 
that direct negotiations with Poland, 
though accepted by him, would be bound 
to fail, I told His Excellency that their 
success or failure depended on his good- 
will or the reverse and that the choice 
lay with him. It was, however, my 
bounden duty to leave him in no doubt 
that an attempt to impose his will on 
Poland by force would inevitably bring 
him into direct conflict with us. 


Talks With Ribbentrop 


HENDERSON TO HALIFAX 
Berlin, Aug. 30, 19389. 

I told Herr von Ribbentrop [German 
Foreign Minister] this evening that 
His Majesty’s Government found it dif- 
ficult to advise the Polish Government 
to accept the procedure adumbrated in 
the German reply and suggested that 
when the German proposals were ready 
to invite the Polish Ambassador to call 
and hand him the proposals for trans- 
mission to his government, with a view 
to immediate opening of negotiations. 

Herr von Ribbentrop’s reply was to 
produce a lengthy document which he 
read out in German aloud at top speed. 
Imagining that he would eventually 
hand it to me, I did not attempt to fol- 
low too closely the sixteen or more arti- 
cles which it contained. 

When I asked Herr von Ribbentrop 
for the text of these proposals, he as- 
serted. that it was now too late, as a 
Polish representative had not arrived 
in Berlin by midnight. 

In the most violent terms Herr von 
Ribbentrop said he would never ask the 
Ambassador to visit him. He hinted that 
if the Polish Ambassador asked him for 
an interview it might be different. 

I must tell you Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
whole demeanor during our unpleasant 
interview was aping Herr Hitler at 
his worst. He inveighed, incidentally, 
against the Polish mobilization, but I 
retorted that it was hardly surprising, 
since Germany also had mobilized, as 
Herr Hitler himself admitted to me yes- 
terday. 
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On September 1, Germany launched 
military operations against Poland. Sir 
Nevile Henderson was instructed to de- 
liver Great Britain’s ultimatum demand- 
ing withdrawal of German troops from 
Polish soil. 


HENDERSON TO HALIFAX 
Berlin, September 1, 1939. 


I was received by Herr von Ribben- 
trop at 9:30 this evening and handed 
him the communication of His Majesty’s 
government. After reading it he said 
he wished to state that it was not Ger- 
many who had aggressed against Po- 
land, that on the contrary it was Poland 
who had provoked Germany for a long 
time past; that it was the Poles who 
had first mobilized and that yesterday 
it was Poland that invaded German ter- 
ritory with troops of her regular army. 

I said I was instructed to ask for an 
immediate answer. The Minister replied 
that he would submit the British com- 
munication to the head of State. 

As I was leaving Herr von Ribben- 
trop gave me a long explanation of why 
he had been unable to give me the text 
of the German proposals two nights 
ago. I told him his attitude on that 
occasion had been most unhelpful and 
had effectively prevented me from mak- 
ing a last effort for peace and I greatly 
deplored it. 

He was courteous and polite this eve- 
ning. I am inclined to believe Herr Hit- 
ler’s answer will be an attempt to avoid 
war with Great Britain and France, but 
is not likely to be one which we can 
accept. 


U.S. Neutrality Act 


President Roosevelt 


Partial text of an address by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before Congress on Sep- 
tember 21: 


I have asked the Congress to reassem- 
ble in extraordinary session in order 
that it may consider and act on the 
amendment of certain legislation, which, 
in my best judgment, so alters the his- 
toric foreign policy of the United States 
that it impairs the peaceful relations 
of the United States with foreign na- 
tions. 

It was because of what I foresaw last 
January from watching the trend of 
foreign affairs and their probable effect 
upon us that I recommended to the Con- 
gress in July of this year that changes 
be enacted in our Neutrality Law. 

I now ask again that such action be 
taken in respect to that part of the act 
which is wholly inconsistent with ancient 
precepts of the law of nations—the em- 
bargo provisions. I ask it because they 
are, in my opinion, most vitally dan- 
gerous to American neutrality, Amer- 
ican security and American peace. 

These embargo provisions, as they 
exist today, prevent the sale to a bel- 
ligerent by an American factory of any 
completed implements of war but they 
allow the sale of many types of uncom- 
pleted implements of war, as well as 
all kinds of general material and sup- 


plies. They, furthermore, allow such 
products of industry and agriculture 
to be taken in American-flag ships to 
belligerent nations. There in itself— 
under the present law—lies definite dan- 
ger to our neutrality and our peace. 
From a purely material point of view, 
what is the advantage to us in sending 
all manner of articles across the ocean 
for final processing there, when we could 
give employment to thousands by doing 
it here? Incidentally, and again from 
the material point of view, by such em- 
ployment we automatically aid our own 
national defense. And if abnormal prof- 
its appear in our midst even in time 
of peace, as a result of this increase of 
industry, I feel certain that the subject 
will be adequately dealt with at the 
coming regular session of the Congress. 


Let us be factual and recognize that 
a belligerent nation often needs wheat 
and lard and cotton for the survival of 
its population just as much as it needs 
anti-aircraft guns and anti-submarine 
depth-charges. Let those who seek to 
retain the present embargo position be 
wholly consistent and seek new legisla- 
tion to cut off cloth and copper and 
meat and wheat and a thousand other 
articles from all of the nations at war. 


I seek a greater consistency through 
the repeal of the embargo provisions, 
and a return to international law. 

I give to you my deep and unalterable 
conviction, based on years of experience 
as a worker in the field of international 
peace, that by the repeal of the embargo 
the United States will more probably 
remain at peace than if the law remains 
as it stands today. I say this because 
with the repeal of the embargo this 
government clearly and definitely will 
insist that American citizens and Amer- 
ican ships keep away from the imme- 
diate perils of the actual zones of con- 
flict. 

When and if. repeal of the embargo 
is accomplished, certain other phases of 
policy reinforcing American safety 
should be considered. 


I believe that American merchant 
vessels should, so far as possible, be 
restricted from entering danger zones. 

The second objective is to prevent 
American citizens from traveling on 
belligerent vessels, or in danger areas. 

The third objective, requiring the for- 
eign buyer to take transfer of title in 
this country to commodities purchased 
by belligerents, is also a result which 
can be attained by legislation or sub- 
stantially achieved through due notice 
by proclamation. 

The fourth objective is the preventing 
of war credits to belligerents. The result 
of these last two will be to require all 
purchases to be made in cash and car- 
goes to be carried in the purchasers’ own 
ships, at the purchasers’ own risk. 

To those who say that this program 
would involve a step toward war on our 
part, I reply that it offers far greater 
safeguards than we now possess or have 
ever possessed to protect American lives 
and property from danger. 


The position of the executive branch 
of the government is that the age-old 
and time-honored doctrine of interna- 
tional law, coupled with these positive 








safeguards, is better calculated than any 
other means to keep us out of this war. 

These perilous days demand coopera- 
tion between us without trace of parti- 
sanship. Our acts must be guided by one 


single hardheaded thought—keeping 
America out of this war. In that spirit, 
I am asking the leaders of the two 
major parties in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives to remain in 
Washington between the close of this 
extraordinary session and the begin- 
ning of the regular session on January 
3. They have assured me that they will 
do so, and I expect to consult with them 
at frequent intervals on the course of 
events in foreign affairs and on the 
need for future action in this field, 
whether it be executive or legislative 
action. 

I should like to be able to offer the 
hope that the shadow over the world 
might swiftly pass. I cannot. The facts 
compel my stating, with candor, that 
darker periods may lie ahead. The disas- 
ter is not of our making; no act of 
ours engendered the forces which as- 
sault the foundations of civilization. Yet 
we find ourselves affected to the core; 
our currents of commerce are changing, 
our minds are filled with new problems, 
our position in world affairs has already 
been altered. 

In such circumstances our policy must 
be to appreciate in the deepest sense the 
true American interest. The peace, the 
integrity and the safety of the Amer- 
icas—these must be kept firm and 
serene. 


Senator Borah 


In leading the opposition, determined 
to retain the arms embargo, Senator 
Borah of Idaho on October 2 spoke in 
part as follows: 


When this nation solemnly resolved 
and wrote into its laws that it would 
never again furnish arms, munitions 
and implements of war to any nation 
engaged in war, it was almost unani- 
mously believed that, not only here but 
abroad, we had marked an epoch in the 
cause of peace. 

The only question was: Could we hold 
our ground? 

When we, as a nation, took this posi- 
tion and declared our policy, there was 
great unanimity among all our people. 
The Congress and the Executive and 
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the people were practically in accord to 
the effect that we would close our mar- 
ket to all who sought arms. 

Our task was upon the Western con- 
tinent, to maintain liberty, freedom and 
free institutions here. By doing so, we 
could render a greater service to hu- 
manity everywhere than by joining in 
their wars and taking part in their ever- 
lasting imperial contests. We felt that a 
step in this direction was to embargo 
arms, to give neither encouragement nor 
help nor moral approval. 

Arms are the source of conflict. They 
are the symbol of war, the cause of 
fear and hatred. We were not to place 
ourselves in a position where bitterness 
and retaliation might be engendered or 
where millions might be slaughtered by 
means of instruments furnished by a 
nation professing peace. 

There was another moving cause. It 
was that deep humanitarian sentiment 
against manufacturing and selling arms 
to warring nations for profit. 

We passed this law in the name of 
peace. Does the sale of arms, munitions, 
and the implements of war contribute 
to peace? Does the refusal to sell them 
contribute to war? 

What is the purpose of repealing the 
law? What is the intent? Whom do we 
hope to aid, to benefit? 

Arthur Krock, the well-known edi- 
torial writer of The New York Times, 
declared, back at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, that the object of repeal was 
to help the Allies; that the technical 
ground on which the arms embargo is 
opposed by the Administration was so 
and so. But the “actual reason why the 
Administration wants the embargo re- 
moved” is because of the aid and benefit 
it gives to the Allies. 

For myself, and for myself only, I 
look upon the present war in Europe 
as nothing more than another chapter 
in the bloody volume of European power 
politics. 

Whatever may be the philosophy of 
Nazism, however abhorrent we may 
write it down, it is not an issue in this 
conflict and its cure is not war. It is 
not an issue which will be settled by 
this conflict, and I venture to say that 
the treaty of peace, if it ever comes, 
will have nothing in it about the ending 
of Nazism or its teachings or of com- 
munism or its teachings. It will devote 
itself, as did the Versailles treaty, to 
the unquenchable imperialistic appetites 
of those who sit around the table. And 
if the American boys take part they 
will sacrifice their health and their lives 
that this or that nation may gratify its 
desires for territory and for power. 

But that, I am fully aware, is not the 
view of many, if any of those who sup- 
port repeal. That is not the basis upon 
which they are sending arms to Europe 
for the benefit and aid of the Allies. 
Our law is being changed and our policy 
modified and our arms and munitions 
and implements of war are being sent 
to the Allies because it is claimed, and 
no doubt by many believed, that the 
democracies of Europe are in peril and 
must be saved, because civilization in 
Europe is being threatened and must 
be maintained. 

These arms are being sent because it 


is claimed that powerful forces which 
foster and feed upon racial hatred and 
religious persecution must be checked. 
Well, let us accept this thesis. And sup- 
pose the war goes on a year, or years; 
suppose it goes on even for six months, 
and the tide runs heavily against the 
Allies, what then? 

Suppose they say to us, as they said 
once before: We need your young men. 
What will be our answer? Suppose they 
say to us, as has been said by men 
already near Downing Street, that arms 
without men is but trifling with an 
awful subject. What will we say? What 
will we do? 

Will we say: We realize that democ- 
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Winston Churchill 


racy is on the verge of destruction, that 
the very foundations of society are 
breaking up? 

No, you will do no such thing, You 
are Americans. If you believe what is 
now being preached throughout this 
country and indirectly supported by this 
measure you will send munitions with- 
out pay and you will send your boys 
back to the slaughter pens of Europe. 


Speeches By Foreign 
Statesmen 


Premier Mussolini 


Excerpts from an address by Premier 
Mussolini, of Italy, before leaders of the 
Fascist Party on September 23: 


With Poland liquidated, Europe is not 
yet actually at war. The masses of the 
armies have not yet clashed. The clash 
can be avoided by recognizing that it 
is a vain illusion to try to maintain, or 
worse still to reconstitute, positions 
which history and the natural dynamism 
of peoples have condemned. 

It has been with wise intention not 
to enlarge the conflict that the govern- 
ments of London and Paris have not 
done more to face the Russian fait ac- 
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compli, but the consequence is that these 
governments have compromised their 
moral justification in taking action 
against the German fait accompli. 

In this present moment of uncertain- 
ties the ruling voice which spontaneous- 
ly has arisen from the Italian masses 
says, “Strengthen our army in prepara- 
tion for any eventualities and support 
every possible peace effort while work- 
ing in silence.” 


Winston Churchill 


Partial text of a world-wide radio 
speech October 1 by Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty: 


The British Empire and the French 
Republic have been at war with Nazi 
Germany for a month. We have not yet 
come at all to the severity of fighting 
which is to be expected; but three im- 
portant things have happened. 

First, Poland has been again over- 
run by two of the great powers which 
held her in bondage for 150 years but 
were unable to quench the spirit of the 
Polish nation. 

What is the second event of this first 
month? It is, of course, the assertion of 
the power of Russia. Russia has pursued 
a cold policy of self-interest. We could 
have wished that the Russian armies 
should be standing on their present line 
as the friends and allies of Poland, in- 
stead of as invaders. But that the Rus- 
stan armies should stand on this line 
was clearly necessary for the safety of 
Russia against the Nazi menace. 

I cannot forecast to you the action 
of Russia. It is a riddle wrapped in 
mystery inside an enigma; but perhaps 
there is a key. That key is Russian na- 
tional interest. It cannot be in accord- 
ance with the interest or safety of 
Russia that Germany should plant it- 
self upon the shores of the Black Sea, 
or that it should overrun the Balkan 
states and subjugate the Slavonic peo- 
ples of Southeastern Europe. That 
would be contrary to the historic life 
interests of Russia. 

But here these interests of Russia 
fali into the same channel as the inter- 
ests of Britain and France. None of 
these three powers can afford to see 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
above all Turkey, put under the Ger- 
man heel. 

What is the third event? Here I speak 
as First Lord of the Admiralty and 
with special caution. It would seem that 
the U-boat attack upon the life of the 
British Isles has not so far proved suc- 
cessful. 

It is true that when they sprang out 
upon us and we were going about our 
ordinary business, with 2,000 ships in 
constant movement every day upon the 
seas, they managed to do some serious 
damage. 

But the Royal Navy has immediately 
attacked the U-boats, and is hunting 
them night and day. I will not say with- 
out mercy—because God forbid we 
should ever part company with that— 
but at any rate with zeal and not alto- 
gether without relish. During the first 
month of the war we have captured by 
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our efficient contraband control 150,000 
tons more German merchandise—food, 
oil, minerals and other commodities— 
for our own benefit than we have lost 
py all the U-boat sinkings put together. 

Therefore, to sum up the results of 
the first month, let us say that Poland 
has been overrun, but will rise again; 
that Russia has warned Hitler off his 
Eastern dreams; and that the U-boats 
may be safely left to the care and con- 
stant attention of the British Navy. 

Directions have been given by the 
government to prepare for a war of at 
least three years. That does not mean 
that victory may not be gained in a 
shorter time. How soon it will be gained 
depends upon how long Herr Hitler and 
his group of wicked men, whose hands 
are soiled with blood and corruption, 
can keep their grip upon the docile, un- 
happy German people. 

It was for Hitler to say when the 
war would begin, but it is not for him 
nor his successors to say when it will 
erd. It began when he wanted it, and 
it will end only when we are convinced 
that he has had enough. 


Chancellor Hitler 


Partial text of an address by Chan- 
cellor Hitler, of Germany, before the 
Reichstag on October 6: 


The aims and tasks which emerge 
from the collapse of the Polish State are, 
iu so far as the German sphere of in- 
terest is concerned, roughly as follows: 

1. Demarcation of the boundary for 
the Reich, which will do justice to his- 
torical, ethnographical and economic 
facts. 

2. Pacification of the whole territory 
by restoring a tolerable measure of 
peace and order. 

3. Absolute guaranties of security 
not only as far as Reich territory is 
concerned but for the entire sphere of 
interest. 

4. Re-establishment and reorganiza- 
tion of economic life and of trade and 
transport, involving development of cul- 
ture and civilization. 

5. As the most important task, how- 
ever, to establish a new order of ethno- 
graphic conditions, that is to say, re- 
settlement of nationalities in such a 
manner that the process ultimately re- 
sults in the obtention of better dividing 
lines than is the case at present. In this 
Sense, however, it is not a case of the 
problem being restricted to this particu- 
lar sphere, but of a task with far wider 
implications, for the east and south of 
Europe is to a large extent filled with 
splinters of the German nationality, 
Whose existence they cannot maintain. 

The aim of the German foreign policy 
as pursued by me has never been other 
than to guarantee the existence, that 
1s to say the life, of the German people, 
to remove the injustice and nonsense 
contained in a treaty which not only 
destroyed Germany economically, but 
has drawn the victor nations into disas- 
ter as well. 

As I have already mentioned, it was 
one of the aims of the Government of 
the Reich to clear up the relation be- 


tween ourselves and our neighbors. 
Allow me to point out some facts that 
cannot be refuted by the scribblings of 
international press liars. 

1. Germany has concluded non-ag- 
gression pacts with the Baltic States. 
Her interests there are of an exclusively 
economic nature. 

2. In former times Germany never 
had any conflict of interests or indeed 
litigation points with the northern 
States and she has none today either. 

38. Germany has taken no steps in 
regard to the German territory handed 
over to Denmark under the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles; she has, on 
the contrary, established local and 
friendly relations with Denmark. We 
have claimed no revision, but we have 
concluded a non-aggression pact with 
Denmark. Our relations with that coun- 
try are thus directed toward unswerv- 
ingly loyal and friendly cooperation. 

4. Holland: The new Reich has en- 
deavored to continue the traditional 
friendship with Holland. 

5. Belgium: Immediately after I had 
taken over the Government I tried to 
establish friendly relations with Bel- 
gium. I renounced any revision as well 
as any desire for revision. The Reich 
has put forward no claim which might 
in any way have been regarded as a 
threat to Belgium. 

6. Switzerland: Germany adopted the 
same attitude toward Switzerland. The 
Reich Government has never given the 
slightest cause for doubt regarding their 
desires to establish friendly relations 
with the country. 

7. Immediately after Anschluss (with 
Austria) became an accomplished fact 
I informed Yugoslavia that the frontier 
in common with that country would 
henceforth be regarded as unalterable 
by Germany and that we wished only 
to live in peace and friendship with that 
country. 

8. The bond which binds us to Hun- 
gary is old and traditional, one of close 
and sincere friendship. In this instance 
too our frontiers are unalterable. 

9. Slovakia appealed to Germany of 
her own accord for assistance in con- 
rection with her establishment as a 
State. Her independence is recognized 
and not infringed upon by the Reich. 

10. However, it is not only with these 
States but also with the great Powers 
that Germany has improved and settled 
those relations which to a certain extent 
had been adversely affected by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Finally, I now also attempted to bring 
the relations between the Reich and 
Soviet Russia to a normal and, in the 
end, to a friendly basis. Thanks to a 
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similar trend of thought on the part 
ot Mr. Stalin these endeavors have now 
been realized. Now with that State last- 
ing and friendly relations have been 
established. The effect will be a blessing 
to both nations. 

Why should this war in the West be 
fought? For restoration of Poland? 
Poland of the Versailles Treaty will 
never rise again. This is guaranteed by 
two of the largest states in the world. 
Final reorganization of this territory 
and the question of re-establishment of 
the Polish State are problems which will 
not be solved by a war in the West but 
exclusively by Russia on the one hand 
and Germany on the other. Further- 
more, the elimination of the influence 
of these two Powers within the terri- 
tories concerned would not produce a 
new State but utter chaos. 

One also realizes that it would be 
senseless to annihilate millions of men 
and destroy property worth millions in 
order to reconstruct a State which at 
its very birth was termed an abortion 
by all those not of Polish extraction. 
What other reason exists? Has Germany 
made any demands of England which 
might threaten the British Empire or 
endanger its existence? On the contrary, 
Germany has made no such demands of 
either France or England. 

But if this war is really to be waged 
only in order to give Germany a new 
regime, that is to say, in order to de- 
stroy the present Reich once more and 
thus to create a new Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, then millions of human lives 
will be sacrificed in vain, for neither 
will the German Reich go to pieces nor 
will a second Treaty of Versailles be 
made. And even should this come to 
pass after three, four or even eight 
years of war, then this second Versailles 
would once more become the source of 
fresh conflict in the future. 

No, this war in the West cannot settle 
any problems except perhaps the ruined 
finances of certain armament manufac- 
turers, newspaper owners or other in- 
ternational war profiteers. 

Two problems are ripe for discussion 
today. 

First, the settlement of the problems 
arising from the disintegration of Po- 
land and, secondly, the problem of elim- 
inating those international difficulties 
which endanger the political and eco- 
nomical existence of the nations. 

What then are the aims of the Reich 
Government as regards the adjustment 
of conditions within the territory to the 
west of the German-Soviet line of de- 
marcation which has been recognized as 
Germany’s sphere of influence. 

First, the creation of a Reich frontier 
which, as has already been emphasized, 
shall be in accordance with existing his- 
torical, ethnographical and economic 
conditions. 

Second, the disposition of the entire 
living space according to the various 
nationalities; that is to say, the solution 
of the problems affecting the minorities 
which concern not only this area but 
nearly all the States in the southeast 
of Europe. 

Third, in this connection: an attempt 
to reach a solution and settlement of 
the Jewish problem. 
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Fourth, reconstruction of transport 
facilities and economic life in the in- 
terest of all those living in this area. 

Fifth, a guaranty for the security of 
this entire territory, and, sixth, forma- 
tion of a Polish State so constituted and 
governed as to prevent its becoming 
once again either a hotbed of anti-Ger- 
man activity or a center of intrigue 
against Germany and Russia. 

If Europe is really sincere in her 
desire for peace, then the States in 
Europe ought to be grateful that Russia 
and Germany are prepared to transform 
this hotbed into a zone of peaceful de- 
velopment and that these two countries 
will assume the responsibility and bear 
the burdens inevitably involved. 

For the Reich this project, since it 
cannot be undertaken in an imperialistic 
spirit, is a task which will take fifty to 
one hundred years to perform. 

As far as Germany is concerned the 
Reich Government is ready to give a 
thorough and exhaustive exposition of 
the aims of its foreign policy. 

In so doing, they begin by stating 
that the Treaty of Versailles is now 
regarded by them as obsolete; in other 
words, that the Government of the Ger- 
man Reich, and with them the whole 
German people, no longer see cause or 
reason for any further revision of the 
treaty, apart from the demand for ade- 
quate colonial possessions justly due to 
the Reich, namely, in the first instance, 
for the return of German colonies. 

This demand for colonies is based 
not only on Germany’s historical claim 
to German colonies, but above all on 
her elementary right to a share of the 
world’s resources of raw materials. This 
demand does not take the form of an 
ultimatum nor is it a demand backed 
by force, but a demand based on po- 
litical justice and sane economic prin- 
ciples. 

Secondly, the demand for a real re- 
vival of international economic life, 
coupled with an extension of trade and 
commerce, presupposes a reorganization 
of the international economic system, 
in other words, of production in the 
individual states. In order to facilitate 
the exchange of goods thus produced, 
however, markets must be organized and 
a final currency regulation arrived at 
so that the obstacles in the way of un- 
restricted trade can be gradually re- 
moved. 

Thirdly, the most important condi- 
tion, however, for a real revival of 
economic life in and outside of Europe 
is the establishment of an uncondition- 
ally guaranteed peace and of a sense 
of security on the part of the individual 
nations. 

I do not believe that there is any 
responsible statesman in Europe who 
does not in his heart desire prosperity 
for his people. But such a desire can 
only be realized if all the nations in- 
habiting this continent decide to go to 
work together. 

To achieve this great end, the leading 
nations of this continent will one day 
have to come together in order to draw 
up, accept and guarantee a statute on 
a comprehensive basis which will insure 
for them all a sense of security, of calm, 
in short, of peace. 


Mr. Churchill and his companions 
may interpret these opinions of mine 
as weakness or cowardice if they like. 
I need not occupy myself with what they 
think; I make these statements simply 
because it goes without saying that I 
wish to spare my own people this suf- 
fering. 

If, however, the opinions of Messrs. 
Churchill and followers should prevail, 
this statement will have been my last. 

Then we shall fight. Neither force of 
arms nor lapse of time wii! conquer 
Germany. There never will be another 
November, 1918, in German history. It 
is infantile to hope for the disintegra- 
tion of our people. 

Mr. Churchill may be convinced that 
Great Britain will win. I do not doubt 
for a single moment that Germany will 
be victorious. 

Destiny will decide who is right. 

One thing only is certain. In the 
course of world history, there have never 
been two victors, but very often only 
losers. This seems to me to have been 
the case in the last war. 

May those peoples and their leaders 
who are of the same mind now make 
their reply. And let those who consider 
war to be the better solution reject my 
outstretched hand. 


Prime Minister Chamberlain 


Answer to speech of Chancellor Hitler 
by Prime Minister Chamberlain before 
House of Commons October 13. 


The final shaping of this territory and 
the question of the restoration of a 
Polish State are, in Herr Hitler’s view. 
problems which cannot be settled by war 
in the west, but exclusively by Russia 
on, the one side and Germany on the 
other. 

We must take it, then, that the pro- 
posals which the German Chancellor 
puts forward for the establishment of 
what he calls “the certainty of European 
security” are to be based on recognition 
of his conquests and his right to do what 
he pleases with the conquered. 

It would be impossible for Great Brit- 
ain to accept any such basis without for- 
feiting her honor and abandoning her 
claim that international disputes should 
be settled by discussion and not by force. 

It would be easy to quote sentences 
from his speeches in 1935, 1936 and 1938, 
stating in the most definite terms his 
determination not to annex Austria or 
conclude an Anschluss with her, not to 
fall upon Czecho-Slovakia and not to 
make any further territorial claims in 
Europe after the Sudetenland question 
had been settled in September, 1938. 

This repeated disregard of his word 
and these sudden reversals of policy 
bring me to the fundamental difficulty 
in dealing with the wider proposals in 
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the German Chancellor’s speech. The 
plain truth is that, after our past experi- 
ence, it is no longer possible to rely upon 
the unsupported word of the present 
German Government. 

It is no part of our policy to exclude 
from her rightful place in Europe a 
Germany which will live in amity and 
confidence with other nations. On the 
contrary, we believe that no effective 
remedy can be found for the world’s ills 
that does not take account of the just 
claims and needs of all countries, and 
whenever the time may come to draw the 
lines of a new peace settlement. 


Looking to the future, we can see that 
deep changes will inevitably leave their 
mark on every field of men’s thought and 
action, and if humanity is to guide 
aright the new forces that will be in 
operation, all nations will have their 
part to play. 

We seek no material advantage for 
curselves; we desire nothing from the 
German people which should offend their 
self-respect. We are not aiming only at 
victory but rather looking beyond it te 
the laying of a foundation of a better 
international system which will mean 
that war is not to be the inevitable lot 
of every succeeding generation. 

I am certain that all the peoples of 
Europe, including the people of Ger- 
many, long for peace. A peace which will 
enable them to live their lives without 
fear and to devote their energies and 
their gifts to the development of their 
culture, the pursuit of their ideals and 
the improvement of their material pros- 
perity. The peace which we are deter- 
mined to secure, however, must be a real 
and settled peace, not an uneasy truce 
interrupted by constant alarms and re- 
peated threats. 

What stands in the way of such a 
peace? It is the German Government, 
and the German Government alone, for 
it is they who by repeated acts of ag- 
gression have robbed all Europe of tran- 
quillity and implanted in the hearts of 
all their neighbors an ever-present sense 
of insecurity and fear. 

I am glad to think that there is com- 
plete agreement between the views of 
His Majesty’s Government and those of 
the French Government. The honorable 
members will have read the speech which 
was broadcast by M. Daladier last Tues- 
day. 

“We have,” he said, “taken up arms 
against aggression; we shall not lay 
them down until we have sure guar- 
antees of security—a security which can- 
not be called in question every SIX 
months.” 

Even if Herr Hitler’s proposals were 
more closely defined and contained 
suggestions to right these wrongs, it 
would still be necessary to ask by what 
practical means the German Government 
intend to convince the world that ag- 
gression will cease and that pledges will 
be kept. Past experience has shown that 
no reliance can be placed upon the 
promises of the present German Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, acts — not words 
alone—must be forthcoming before W®: 
the British peoples, and France, our gal- 
lant and trusted ally, would be justified 
in ceasing to wage war to the utmost 
of our strength. 
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Treaties and 
Agreements 


Russo-German Agreements 


Partial text of the “frontier and 
friendship” agreement concluded in 
Moscow September 29 between Germany 
and Russia: 


The German Reich Government and 
the Government of Soviet Russia, after 
the disintegration of the former Polish 
State, consider it their task to restore in 
this region law and order and to insure 
nationals living there an existence cor- 
responding to their national character. 


Article I 


The German Reich Government and 
the Government of the Soviet Republics 
lay down as the frontier of their respec- 
tive spheres of interests in the region 
of the former Polish State the line which 
is drawn on the attached map. 


Article II 


Both parties recognize the frontier 
laid down in Article I of the interest 
spheres of both States as definite and 
will decline interference of any kind 
by a third power with this settlement. 


Article III 


The necessary new political regula- 
tion is undertaken by the German Reich 
Government in districts west of the line 
laid down in Article I and by the Gov- 
einment of the Soviet Republic in dis- 
tricts east of this line. 


Article IV 


The German Reich Government and 
the Government of the Soviet Republic 
regard the before-mentioned settlement 
as a foundation for progressing develop- 
ment of friendly relations between their 
peoples. 


Supplementary agreement concluded 
between Germany and Russia Septem- 
ber 28: 


After the German Reich Government 
and the Government of the Soviet Rus- 
sian Republic have definitely settled by 
the treaty signed today the question re- 
sulting from disintegration of the Polish 
State, thus creating a safe foundation 
for lasting peace in Eastern Europe, 
they unanimously express the opinion 
that it would correspond to the true in- 
terests of all peoples to make an end to 
the war existing between Germany on 
the one hand and England and France 
on the other hand. Therefore, both gov- 
ernments, if necessary in conjunction 
with one of the befriended nations, will 
direct their joint efforts toward search- 
ing this aim as soon as possible. But 
Should the efforts of both governments 
fail, then the fact would be established 
that England and France are responsi- 
ble for continuation of the war, and in 
case of continuation of the war the Gov- 
ernments of Germany and Soviet Russia 
Will consult each other regarding the 
necessary measures. 


Letter sent by Vyacheslav Molotov, 
Soviet Foreign Commissar, to Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, German Foreign Min- 
ister. 


The Soviet Russian Government, 
based on the general political under- 
standing reached and in this spirit, is 
ready to develop with all means economic 
relations and exchange of goods be- 
tween Germany and Soviet Russia. 

With this aim in view, an economic 
program will be drafted according to 
which the Soviet Union supplies Ger- 
many with materials for which Germany 
will compensate her by industrial sup- 
plies stretched over a long time. Both 
partners will see that this economic pro- 
gram is carried out in such a manner 
that the German-Soviet Russian ex- 
change of goods, as regards volume, 
again reaches the maximum level of the 
past. 


Russian-Estonian Pact 


Text of the Russian-Estonian Mu- 
tual Assistance Pact, concluded 
September 28: 


Article I 


The two contracting parties under- 
take to render each other every assist- 
ance, including military, in the event of 
direct aggression or menace of aggres- 
sion arising on the part of any great 
European power against the sea fron- 
tiers of the contacting parties in the 
Baltic Sea or their land frontiers across 
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the territory of the Latvian Republic, 
as well as against bases indicated in 
Article ITI. 


Article II 


The U.S.S.R. undertakes to render 
the Estonian Army assistance in arma- 
ments and other military equipment on 
favorable terms. 


Article III 


The Estonian Republic assures the 
Soviet Union the right to maintain naval 
bases and several airdromes for avia- 
tion on lease terms at a reasonable price 
on the Estonian islands of Saarema 
(Oesel), Hiiumaa (Dagoe) and in the 
town of Paldiski (Baltic Port). 

For the protection of the naval bases 
and airdromes the U.S.S.R. has the 
right to maintain at its own expense 
on the sites allotted for bases and air- 
dromes Soviet land and air armed forces 
of strictly limited strength, their maxi- 
mum numbers to be determined by spe- 
cial agreement. 


Article IV 


The two contracting parties under- 
take not to conclude any alliances nor 
participate in any coalitions directed 
against one of the contracting parties. 


Article V 

Realization of this pact should not 
affect in any extent the sovereign rights 
of the contracting parties, in particular 
their economic systems and State or- 
ganization. The sites allotted for bases 
and airdromes (Article III) remain the 
territory of the Estonian Republic. 





Chronology of the Second World War 





SEPTEMBER 20—Germany announces op- 
erations against Poland are completed 
and transfers troops from the Eastern 
to the Western Front with Colonel Gen- 
eral Walther von Brauchitsch in com- 
mand. A German military mission ar- 
rives in Moscow to arrange for the par- 
tition of Poland. Estonia is blockaded 
by the Red navy, and the other Baltic 
states show apprehension over Russia’s 
maneuvers. 


SEPTEMBER 21—President Roosevelt, at 
an emergency session of Congress, calls 
for immediate repeal of the arms em- 
bargo of the Neutrality Act. 

—Armand Calinescu, Rumanian Prime 
Minister, is assassinated by six Iron 
Guards (Fascists) who ambush his auto 
on a busy street intersection in Bucha- 
rest. 

—London publishes a Blue Book describ- 
ing the events leading to the war, in- 
cluding reports from Sir Nevile Hen- 
derson, British Ambassador to Germany, 
which depict Hitler as long planning the 
German-Russian alliance. 


SEPTEMBER 22—Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands, alarmed by reports that a Ger- 
man attempt may be made to get around 
the left flank of the French forces, open 
dikes and inundate land near the Ger- 
man border. 





—The Rumanian government executes 
from one hundred to two hundred Iron 
Guard members to ward off what is de- 
scribed as a plan to revolt. 
—Secretary Hull, on the eve of the In- 
ter-American Conference in Panama, de- 
clares that the twenty-one American re- 
publics are ready to defend themselves 
against threats from any part of the 
world. 

—President Roosevelt discloses that two 
submarines of “unknown nationality” 
have been sighted off the Atlantic Coast 
and in Alaskan waters. 


SEPTEMBER 23—Colonel General von 
Fritsch, former Commander in Chief of 
the German Army, is killed during “an 
offensive reconnaissance patrol before 
Warsaw.” 

—Premier Mussolini reaffirms Italy’s in- 
tention to remain neutral, and suggests 
that the war be halted. He calls the con- 
flict ‘‘useless.” 


SEPTEMBER 24—Moscow reports trium- 
phant progress of the Red army through 
Eastern Poland, with estates turned 
over to the peasants and nobles and 
land-owners “liquidated.” 

—Delegates to the Inter-American Con- 
ference at Panama discuss a plan to set 
up a three hundred mile wide “area of 
primary defense” around the Western 
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Hemisphere and to prohibit belligerent 
activity within that zone. 


SEPTEMBER 25—The war on the Western 
Front spreads as the French and Ger- 
mans unlimber big guns. 

—Shukru Saracoglu, Turkish Foreign 
Minister, arrives in Moscow to discuss 
Turkey’s role in the war. 

—The entire central section of Warsaw 
is reported in flames while its defend- 
ers battle the German invaders in hand 
to hand fights in the suburbs. 


SEPTEMBER 26—German Foreign Minis- 
ter von Ribbentrop prepares to revisit 
Moscow, which he had visited August 24 
te sign the sensational non-aggression 
pact between Communist Russia and 
Nazi Germany. 

—Russia moves in the Baltic region by 
demanding that Estonia explain the dis- 
appearance of an interned Polish sub- 
marine, 

—wWinston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, tells Commons that Britain 
is still mistress of the seas, declaring 
that two million tons of German ship- 
ping have been swept to cover and that 
German U-boats are on the run. 


SEPTEMBER 27—With the arrival of 
Foreign Minister Selter of Estonia in 
Moscow, Russia announces that the 
steamer Metalist has been sunk off the 
coast of Estonia. 

—Warsaw, after twenty days of resist- 
ance, surrenders. The city is a sham- 
bles. 

—-Chinese Foreign Minister Wang 
Chung-hui suggests that the United 
States act as a mediator to bring the 
undeclared Sino-Japanese War to an 
early end. 

—German planes raid the British fleet 
in the North Sea, and Berlin announces 
that a second British aircraft carrier 
(H. M. S. Courageous had been sunk on 
September 18) has been destroyed. 
Winston Churchill denies the report, 
declaring no British ships were hit. 
—France issues a decree dissolving the 
Communist Party. 


SEPTEMBER 28—Russia and Germany 
sign a pact dividing up Poland, fixing 
the German-Russian frontier and re- 
vealing that no Polish state will be 
formed as a buffer between them. They 
also plan further “consultation” be- 
tween Berlin and Moscow if peace 
moves fail. 

—By signing “mutual assistance” and 
“trade agreement” treaties with Rus- 
sia, the little Baltic Republic of Estonia 
falls under Soviet domination, yielding 
to Russia’s demands for naval bases and 
airdromes and the right to maintain 
‘ military forces in Estonian territory. 
—The Administration in Washington 
wins the first round in the neutrality 
fight when the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee votes sixteen to seven to 
report out the Pittman resolution re- 
pealing the arms embargo and substi- 
tutes a cash and carry system. 


SEPTEMBER 29—Britain and France re- 
fuse to recognize the conquest of Poland 
and reject the suggestion that they 
“cease fighting a useless war.” 


SEPTEMBER 30—Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter Ciano rushes to Berlin in response 
to a sudden invitation from Adolf Hit- 
ler, who is said to be urging Mussolini 
to act as intermediary in a “final” peace 
offer to Britain and France. 

—David Lloyd George, Prime Minister 
of Britain during the World War, de- 
clares that the allies must weigh any 
German peace offer seriously. 
—Dispatches from Balkan capitals in- 
dicate that Russia is moving swiftly 
to extend her diplomatic influence to 
Southeast Europe. 


OcTOBER 1—Winston Churchill, in a 
radio address, rejects any peace pro- 
posals being planned by Hitler. As a 
second “No” to Germany, King George 
VI issues a proclamation calling 250,000 
more men to the colors. 

—Moscow, bearing down harder on the 
Baltic countries, “invites” Latvia to 
send a delegation to Russia, to receive a 
demand for the use of two Latvian ports 
as naval bases. 

—Berlin announces that U-boats will 
sink armed merchant ships on sight. 
—Former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
calls upon the American people to sup- 
port President Roosevelt in his fight to 
amend the neutrality law. 


OCTOBER 2—William E. Borah, opening 
the Senate fight over the Neutrality 
Bill, charges that the Administration’s 
program is sponsored by the “war 
hounds of Europe” and by profit-seek- 
ing American munitions manufacturers. 
—A Foreign Office spokesman in Tokyo 
says Japan regards the new German- 
Soviet consultation treaty as “incon- 
sistent with the anti-Comintern agree- 
ment.” 

—It is reported that a pending Turkish 
mutual assistance treaty with Britain 
and France will contain a clause safe- 
guarding Turkey against having to fight 
its old friend, the Soviet Union. 


OcToBER 38—The French Communist 
Party Parliamentary group, reorgan- 
ized under the new name of the “French 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Group,” writes 
to President Edouard Herriot of the 
Chamber of Deputies demanding a de- 
bate over the Soviet Union’s peace pro- 
posals. 


—Prime Minister Chamberlain offers to 
examine any peace offer from Berlin, 





Current History 


but warns that “no mere assurances 
from the present German government 
could be accepted.” 

—The Inter-American conference a} 
Panama closes on a note of unanimous 
determination to keep the Western 
Hemisphere free from “the horrors of 
war.” 

—Senator Norris of Nebraska de. 
nounces the present embargo law and 
asks for American support of the Allies, 


OcToBER 4—Turkey shows uneasiness 
over the delay in discussions at Moscow 
between Turkish Foreign Minister Sara. 
coglu and Russian Commissar for For. 
eign Affairs Molotov. 

—A battle of tanks is staged on the 
Western Front and the French drive 
the Germans out of the Borg Forest, 
—Premier Daladier indicates France’s 
attitude toward a German peace pro- 
posal by declaring that “France does 
not want a truce between two aggres- 
sions.” 

—Secretary of State Hull, while refus. 
ing to recognize the legality of unre- 
stricted submarine attacks, warns Amer- 
ican ships to shun waters of the bel- 
ligerents. 


OcTOBER 5—The White House makes the 
startling announcement that Grand Ad- 
miral Erich Raeder, head of the Ger- 
man Navy, says that the American 
steamer Jroquois, bringing home 566 
passengers from Europe, will be sunk 
near the American coast. Admiral Rae- 
der was said to have warned Washing- 
ton that the sinking would take place 
in circumstances similar to those that 
marked the loss of the Athenia, British 
liner sunk on September 3. The implica- 
tion was that one of the Allies might 
sink the ship and place the blame on 
Germany. 

—Adolf Hitler visits the ruined city of 
Warsaw and points to it as an object 
lesson to “certain statesmen.” 
—Soviet Russia signs a mutual assist- 
ance treaty with Latvia under which 
Moscow gets naval and air bases. 

— Turkey and Britain initial a long- 
term agreement to support each other 
in the event of aggression leading to 
war in the Mediterranean. Terms of the 
agreement are not disclosed. 


OcTOBER 6—Hitler makes an obvious 
bid for peace when he tells the Reichstag 
that Germany is ready to participate in 
a conference to draft a new statute for 
Europe “before millions of lives are 
lost.” At the same time, he warns that 
Germany will neither be conquered nor 
collapse. 

—In Paris, Premier Daladier declares 
that “we must go on with the war that 
has been imposed upon us.” 


—The Moscow press stresses a new |, 
mutual assistance pact with Lithuania © 


under which Moscow will receive the 
right to build a “Maginot Line” along 
the Lith-German frontier. 

—President Roosevelt, at whom the Ber- 
lin press implies Hitler’s armistice pro- 
posals were aimed, is said to be unwill- 
ing to propose a European truce unless 
assured Britain and France will accept 
his mediation. Twice before, Hitler had 
spurned Roosevelt’s services. 
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OcTroBER 7—Berlin, hopeful that a neu- 
tral mediator will step forward, anxious- 
ly watches the inscrutable role the Soviet 
is playing in the war, and opens negotia- 
tions with Latvia to repatriate Ger- 
mans there. 

—The Soviet, moving quickly to seize 
all possible political control in the Baltic, 
invites Finland—placed on nervous edge 
py the conclusion of a Soviet-Lithuania 
pact—to send a delegation to Moscow to 
“discuss political and economic condi- 
tions.” 

—President Roosevelt shows coolness 
toward Hitler’s peace proposals. The 
main obstacle, apparently, is Germany’s 
requirement that Polish partition be 
accepted as a prerequisite to an armis- 
tice, while Washington refuses to recog- 
nize that Nazi-Soviet armed domination 
affects Poland’s legal position. 

—The Italian press urges the Allies to 
accept Hitler’s peace terms. Fear grows 
that, once Russia is dominant in the 
Baltic, it will attempt to dominate the 
Balkans. 

—Tokyo demands to be told why British 
warships are halting Japanese vessels 
outside Japan’s main ports. The English 
reply is that German ships, disguised as 
Japanese, are being sought. 


OcTOBER 8—The Soviet agrees to sup- 
ply Germany with goods “at a rapid 
pace on a large scale.” 

—Finland fears “excessive” demands 
from Soviet Russia as it sees Lithuania, 
bowing to Moscow’s demands, become a 
virtual protectorate of the Soviets. 
—Prime Minister Robert Gordon Menizes 
of Australia calls Hitler’s peace offer “a 
blustery attempt to justify the war.” 
—A flotilla of U. S. destroyers and a 
Coast Guard boat meet the American 
liner Jroquois at sea. 

—Thirty-five former Communist dep- 
uties, who organized the Workers and 
Peasants group after the Communist 
party had been outlawed by Premier 
Daladier, are arrested in France. 


OcroBER 9—Soviet Russia runs into its 
first stumbling block in its march around 
the Baltic when Finland calls reservists 
and masses troops along the border. As 
Sweden orders 100,000 reserves to re- 
main in service, the Red army places 
hundreds of thousands of troops at the 
Finnish frontier to back up demands 
Moscow will make of Dr. Juhu Paasiviki, 
who is en route to the Soviet capital by 
train. 

—The Italian press, particularly the 
newspaper founded by Air Marshal Bal- 
bo, Corriere Padano of Ferrara, excori- 
ates the Bolsheviks, indicating Italian 
dismay over Germany’s apparent abdi- 
cation to Russia in the Baltic. 
—Through the government newspaper 
Izvestia, Moscow champions Hitler’s 
peace proposals, warning the Allies that 
continuance of the war means the return 
of Europe to the Dark Ages. 

—A move is launched in the U.S. Senate 
to suspend debate on the neutrality issue 
as belief grows that substantial peace 
moves are soon to be made in Europe. 


OcTtoBER 10—A jubilant celebration is 
staged in Berlin as the rumor spreads 
that the Chamberlain Cabinet has re- 


signed and France and Britain have 
agreed to an eighteen-day armistice. The 
German government angrily blames 
British agents for circulating the report. 


—Opening the “War Winter Relief 
Fund,” Hitler, in words that show scant 
hope of his peace offer being accepted, 
warns that “the enemy will never live 
to see us capitulate again.” 
—Following Hitler’s address by a few 
hours, Premier Daladier declares that 
Hitler’s armistice appeal is a ruse to 
gain time and that the Allies have no 
choice but to fight until a “guaranteed 
peace” has been assured. 

—tThreats of war oppress the Baltic as 
the first blackout in the history of Hel- 
singfors and large-scale evacuation of 
other Finnish cities vulnerable from the 
air take place. The Red fleet mobilizes in 
the Gulf of Finland. 


OcTOBER 11—Enigmatic Russia again 
startles the world by concluding an 
agreement with Britain to exchange 
Russian timber for British rubber and 
tin. Lumber, on the German contraband 
list, would be moved from Russian 
northern ports before the ice sets in. 
—Forgetting for the moment that her 
new pact with Russia permits Soviet 
troops on her soil, Lithuania celebrates 
the “return” of Vilna, her ancient 
capital, taken from her by the Poles and 
from the Poles by the Russians. 

—The liner Iroquois sails safely into 
New York harbor, escorted by warships. 


OcTOBER 12—The United States govern- 
ment, in a step designed to save the 
independence of the Finns, asks Soviet 
Russia to refrain from any action which 
may disturb peaceful relations between 
Finland and Moscow. Finland’s prompt 
payment of her war debts has built up 
tremendous good-will in this country. 
—Prime Minister Chamberlain of Brit- 
ain bluntly rejects the peace proposed 
by Hitler “based on recognition of his 
conquests and the right to do what he 
pleases with the conquered.” 

—Hitler summons his key advisers to 
study Chamberlain’s speech, word by 
word. 

—Lithuania is reported asking Soviet 
aid in reopening the recent treaty that 
gave Memel to Germany. 

—Russia announces that Red army 
troops have been reinforced in the Cau- 
casus Mountains, on the southern fron- 
tier facing Iran (Persia) and Turkey. 
Britain augments her Near East di- 
visions to protect the vital oil lines that 
supply the British navy. London also 
hears that Russia has mobilized a huge 
army in Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan), 
sovietized province of China, which 
skirts northern India and Tibet. 

—The flagship of the German merchant 
marine, the $20,000,000 liner Bremen, 
mysteriously missing since she sailed 
from New York three days before the 
outbreak of the war, is described as safe 
in Murmansk, north Russian port. 


OcTOBER 13—Declaring he has received 
no official offer from Berlin to mediate, 
President Roosevelt rejects unofficial bids. 
—As a result of the rejection by the 
Allies of the Nazi peace offer, Berlin de- 
clares that Russia, Italy and Germany 
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will consult on “common defense meas- 
ures.” 

—London is jubilant as the Admiralty 
announces that three U-boats have been 
destroyed. 

—Britain discloses details of the Anglo- 
French treaty with Turkey, now in the 
signature stage. 

—Col. Lindbergh, in a nationwide radio 
address, favors embargo of “offensive” 
weapons, and no limitations by the 
United States on sale of “defensive” 
armaments to Europe. 


OcTOBER 14—German U-boat strikes a 
heavy blow at the British navy by sink- 
ing the 29,150-ton dreadnought Royal 
Oak, with the loss of perhaps two-thirds 
of the crew of 1,200. 

—Russia’s demands upon Finland ap- 
pear to be abating. 

—Negotiations between Russia and Tur- 
key continue, but no agreement has been 
signed. 

—Col. Lindbergh’s radio address stirs a 
storm in Congress, where he is attacked 
by Administration leaders. Senator Lun- 
deen, Farmer-Laborite, creates a furor 
when he proposes that the United States 
seize British possessions in the Carib- 
bean as payment for war debts, saying 
we need them for air and naval bases. 


OcToBeR 15—Four-hundred survivors 
report the night-time sinking of three 
merchant vessels, two French and one 
British. 

—Negotiations between Russia and Tur- 
key are deadlocked and Turkey takes 
precautionary military measures follow- 
ing reports that Russia has massed 
troops on the Turko-Persian frontier. 
—Premier Abe of Japan announces 
that a new Central Chinese government 
will be organized next month under 
Wang Ching-wei, following “sugges- 
tions” last week from Paris and London 
that Chiang Kai-shek seek a peace with 
Japan. 


OcTOoBER 16—Germans bomb British 
naval vessels lying in the Firth of Forth, 
near Rosyth, Scotland; London admits 
that the cruiser Southampton is dam- 
aged, while Berlin claims that two war- 
ships have been seriously crippled. 
—Nazi troops occupy the French village 
of Apach, but are compelled to with- 
draw. This minor operation is seen as 
the prelude to important developments, 
as Germans complete disposition of 800,- 
000 men in the area between the Moselle 
and the Rhine. 

—Turko-Soviet talks in Moscow hit a 
snag over Angora’s fear that a pact 
with Russia will impair the status quo 
in the Balkans and conflict with the 
Anglo-French agreements. 

—Finland’s reply to secret Soviet de- 
mands await the outcome of discussion 
sponsored by the three Scandinavian 
Kings at Stockholm. 

—Budapest police balk a Nazi putsch 
of Hungarian “Death Legion” with the 
arrest of one hundred and forty. 


OcTOBER 17—German planes make three 
raids on Britain’s great naval base at 
Seapa Flow, and damage the demilitar- 
ized battleship Iron Duke, flagship of 
Admiral Jellico in the Battle of Jutland. 
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—Britons amazed that the battleship 
Royal Oak was torpedoed in the heart 
of Scapa Flow by a U-boat, the admis- 
sion being made in Commons by Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
—More than 100,000 German troops ad- 
vance along a twenty-mile front, push- 
ing French forces from German soil. 
—Turkey rejects the demands of Soviet 
Russia. 

—President Mikhail Kalinin, of Russia, 
indicates to President Roosevelt that the 
Soviet has no designs against the inde- 
pendence of Finland. 


OcTOBER 18—President Roosevelt issues 
a proclamation closing United States 
ports and territorial waters to belliger- 
ent submarines in a step to help keep 
America out of war. 

—Three Scandinavian Kings and Presi- 
dent Kallio of Finland confer in Stock- 
holm over ways and means to block 
Moscow’s ‘reported demands for control 
of the Aland Islands. President Roose- 
velt sends a message to King Gustaf 
of Sweden placing his moral support 
behind the conference. 

—A new massing of German troops on 
the Western Front indicates a renewal 
of the drive which was checked by 
France three days before. 

—Nazi planes battle British craft over 
Scapa Flow, and twelve planes attack 
six warships off Holland. Results of the 
latter battle are not announced. 

—Two Red army generals, accompanied 
by experts, arrive in Chungking for 
what Tokyo hears is a move to conclude 
a Russian-Chinese military alliance. 
Some observers see the step as aimed to 
force Japan into line with Germany 
and Russia. 


OcTOBER 19—Great Britain, France, and 
Turkey sign tripartite treaty of mutual 
assistance against aggression in the 
Mediterranean or the Balkans. An 
“escape clause” in the Protocol attached 
to the treaty stipulates that Turkey will 
not be obliged to come to the defense 
of the Allies if such a move might draw 
her into war against Russia. 
—Germany announces recapture of 
French positions on German soil; de- 
clares “first phase” of war is over. 





Stalin In Europe: 
The Baltic 


(Continued from page 22) 





advanced naval base on the middle 
Baltic. That Latvia and Estonia, un- 
der these circumstances, can long 
maintain their present economic, po- 
litical and social systems seems ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

Lithuania appears to have fared a 
little better than her Baltic neigh- 
bors. She has been promised her 
ancient capital of Vilna. But she has 
been compelled to give up far more 
than she has gained. With Soviet 
military establishments inside her 


borders, she, too, become a depend- 
ency of imperial Bolshevism. Her 
frontier with Germany promises to 
be the Soviet’s military outpost fac- 
ing the Reich. How long Lithuania 
can maintain even her present sem- 
blance of freedom remains to be seen. 
". “Mutual-assistance treaties” is the 
name given to the Soviet’s pacts with 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. But 
that term deceives no one. Stalin is 
carrying on the imperial policies of 
his Tsarist predecessors. In a few 
days he has gained more ground, 
without firing a shot, than some of 
the Tsars won in many bloody cam- 
paigns. The Soviet leaders have dem- 
onstrated what men can do who have 
the patience and the political acumen 
to wait their chanee. The northern 
Baltic, until lately almost a German 
lake, is fast becoming a Russian lake. 

It is not only the Reich, the Soviet 
and these little Baltic republics 
that are concerned in this situation. 
All Scandinavia is directly threat- 
ened by the Russian bear’s new push 
westward. Already, Sweden’s posi- 
tion is far less secure than it was two 
months ago. Denmark, too, finds her- 
self menaced. And Germany is per- 
haps the largest loser of all. Where 
lately her neighbors were small na- 
tions, or even somewhat larger coun- 
tries like Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
she is now flank to flank with the 
Russian bear. Bolshevism is at last 
approaching the heart of Central 
Europe. And Adolf Hitler, the self- 
appointed defender of Europe against 
the Soviet monster, has actually led 
the beast into lands which for two 
decades had stood firmly against it. 

And what now? The progressive 
little Baltic countries are in Comrade 
Stalin’s pocket. He can now do with 
them as he pleases. Does the Soviet 
dictator intend to use these Baltic 
provinces as bases for an attack on 
Germany? Possibly that is the Krem- 
lin’s intention. But it seems just as 
logical to believe that Stalin is using 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia as ad- 
vanced bases to protect the ‘‘Socialist 
Fatherland” against all foes. He may 
even be thinking of a time when the 
French and British attempt to re- 
store Poland by taking Polish lands 
now held by the Reich and the Soviet. 
Again, he may intend to use these 
lands as stepping stones for a march 
into Western Europe to take over the 
continent after a long war has ex- 
hausted the Nazis and their foes. 
This time, too, Stalin can afford to 
wait, 
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light gun in the world than our new 
75 mm. howitzer, but the piece is still 
unmade in quantities sufficient to 
equip our field artillery regiments, 
and the factory equipment to repro- 
duce it rapidly in numbers is lacking. 
As for heavy guns, we have few and 
little ability to make them. 

In fact, if war came tomorrow or 
the day after, our army would not 
be able to make even so good a record 
as in the World War when, thirteen 
months after the declaration, we had 
only one division in battle and only 
four in line. 

Partly, this is attributable to lack 
of mechanical equipment, partly to 
the increasingly machine character 
of modern war, which demands from 
the individual soldier a degree of 
training and mechanical skill to which 
his predecessor of two decades ago 
was an utter stranger. But finally, it 
is attributable to the greatest weak- 
ness of the modern American army, 
the one which little or nothing has 
been done to remedy—the dismal 
shortage of officers. 

During the World War there was 
the same shortage for the hastily 
raised armies that marched to 
France. It was found possible to train 
subalterns in the ninety-day camps 
and obtain from them a reasonable 
amount of efficiency. The ranks from 
captain up were filled partly from 
the same camps, but mainly by pro- 
motion of junior regular officers. 
Even so, there was a weakness; with 
rare exception the “ninety-day won- 
ders” did not prove good officers. 

Now the mechanization of modern 
war has placed particular emphasis 
on the importance of good regimental 
and battalion officers, just those ranks 
in which we were weakest. In fact, 
the failure of the Loyalist cause in 
Spain has been attributed by many 
critics to defects in exactly these re- 
gions of command. And we are by 
no means in as good a position as we 
were during the World War. Then it 
was possible to make majors and 
colonels out of many West Point cap- 
tains and lieutenants. But the de- 
mands of the flying services have 
drawn many of our younger officers 
into the air force. If they are given 
regimental rank, it means crippling 
the flying service. There seems no 
other source for officer personnel. 
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course and that we inevitably must be 
drawn in. 

And propaganda will have its im- 
pact, for a propaganda offensive is a 
major part of all modern combat 
plans. Propaganda knows no flag and 
oceans are no barrier to it. We cannot 
avoid it, but we can and must identify 
and analyze it continuously.—from a 
radio address by William B. Warner, 
executive chairman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Was are invariably followed by 
business depressions. ... War dis- 
rupts peacetime progress, substitutes 
temporary profits and long term taxes 
for the long term real profits of 
planned research and development. 
.. « The industry’s most important 
raw material—new chemical brains— 
is wasted as students leave colleges 
and universities to enlist. ... War 
necessitates government control of 
industry, with the possibility that 
peacetime regimentation may follow, 
and peace profits are greater than 
war profits—from an article by 
Charles Belnap, vice-president of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., in The Mon- 
santo Magazine. 


Our export and import businesses 
are already feeling the effects of con- 
flicting influences of stimulation and 
restraint resulting from the advent of 
war. Probably the volumes of our ex- 
ports will be increased, and our for- 
eign trade with neutral nations will be 
expanded. These effects will be partly 
offset by the fact that large areas of 
our foreign trade have already been 
eliminated by the war, and that even 
those combatants which continue to 
purchase goods from us will limit 
their takings to wartime necessities. 

Clearly the nature and importance 
of the effects which the European war 
may have on our economy will depend 
on such unforeseeable factors as the 
duration of the conflict, and on the 
nature of the consequences to the par- 
ticipants. We have in this country 
huge volumes of nearly idle bank de- 
posits and vast excess reserves. These 
monetary resources might easily be 
used in ways that would produce un- 
duly rapid price advances, and foster 
undesirable forms of speculative ac- 
tivity. The tragic outbreak of another 


great war marks the beginning of a 
period in which the granting of new 
credits and the expansion of existing 
ones should be conducted with special 
prudence and thoughtful care.—from 
a report by the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


Ore exports to Europe in 1938 
reached the total sum of $1,326,000,- 
000. Incidentally in the same year our 
exports to Latin America totaled 
some $565,000,000, less than half the 
value of our exports to Europe. 

Let it be assumed that the belliger- 
ents in Europe—the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany—are so occu- 
pied with the war that they must 
abandon entirely their exports to 
Latin America, leaving the United 
States alone in that field. Here are the 
figures on their export trade to South 
America, Central America, Mexico 
and the West Indies: 


Germany (1988) ......... $250,331,832 
United Kingdom (1937)... 212,436,000 
Pranee: €1958)) 002602655 50,488,000 

ROGAN lacccvointrnaad re ale os $513,255,832 


Thus it may be seen that if all three 
belligerents were eliminated from the 
picture and if Latin America were 
forced to receive all of her imports 
from the United States, the imports 
which Latin America would absorb 
would be little more than a third of 
what Europe absorbs from the United 
States. Under the most ideal circum- 
stances, then, Latin America could 
not take the place of Europe in our 
trade. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned it is likely that she will get her 
share of the Latin American trade 
previously belonging to Germany and 
some of that of the other belligerents 
that will necessarily be curtailed. But 
that such trade could replace our 
trade with Europe is obviously too 
much to expect. Nor is there at pres- 
ent ground for belief that our ex- 
panded trade to the south will result 
in a boom. That, at least, is the opin- 
ion of Government economists who 
are in close touch with Latin Ameri- 
can trade—from an article by 
Francis F. Beirne in The Evening 
Sun, Baltimore. 


People who insist on owning noth 
ing but the best are careful always 
to pay enough to get the best. You 
can buy a Longines man’s watch 
for $37.50—a ladies’ for $40.00, yer 
only Longines watches have won: 

10 World's Fair Grand Prizes 

28 Gold Medals and more 

Observatory Accuracy Awards 

than any other timepiece! 
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And then the issue is turned back 
to the fundamental query, Who had 
better be trusted with this decision, 
Congress or the people? On that basic 
question, here is the clearly and de- 
cisively expressed opinion of 


Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr. 


President General, National Society 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution 

“All achievement of this nation has 
been attained not within a pure de- 
mocracy, but in a representative one. 
With peoples widely scattered and of 
different origins, our national hopes 
will crumble unless faith in repre- 
sentative government can be main- 
tained. To question the sincerity of 
judgment of the Congress in one re- 
spect is to question it in all respects. 
The Congress of the United States 
has again and again shown itself re- 
sponsive to the expressed will of the 
American people. I have faith that it 
will continue to do so. I am, therefore, 
not in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment.” 


But here too is the opinion of 


Frank Olmstead 
National Chairman of the War 
Resisters League 

“People are more trustworthy. 
They do not want war. They have less 
personally at stake. In spite of propa- 
ganda, in spite of temporary devia- 
tions, they can be trusted to feel 
higher values and follow them. Our 
restlessness while Europe fights is in 
rart due to our sense of oneness with 
other peoples. 

“War can be stopped. The people 
of the world can stop war. They can 
stop Hitler and the narrow greed of 
nations that breeds Hitlers. People 
will do this as they are trusted. 

“We will trust our people with the 
war decision. We will set for the 
world a new standard of trusting 
people, write a new page in the book 
of democracy. This will work toward 
our protection better than a million 
airplanes. This will be a cornerstone 
in the new world order from which 
the statesmen are kept by their 
chains, to which the people will turn 
as their hands are freed.” 


So it is by no means clear which 
answer is in the best interest of 
America. Honest men and women who 
have worked valiantly in the cause of 


peace and humanity come to different 
conclusions with the same set of facts 
before them. What’s YOUR opinion 
—NOW? 


N Letters - 


FROM READERS OF 
What’s YOUR Opinion? 


To the Editor; The ramparts we 
watch are those that guard our Ameri- 
ean Way of Life—and those, for good 
or ill, lie today along the Rhine. Sub- 
consciously we Americans believe, with 
a prescience that seems like definite 
knowledge, that the frontiers of our 
own lives are found between the West 
Wall and the Maginot Line. 

Let England and France, whom we 
recognize as spiritual kin, come to the 
verge of complete disaster in defending 
that line; and most Americans will feel 
that something sacred to us is being 
beaten into the mire. 

An added reason for sensitiveness, on 
our part, to the significance for us, if 
resistless force incarnate becomes domi- 
nant in international life, lies in the in- 
fluence of millions of Jews living on our 
shores. Their own response to American 
sympathies is intensified by each new 
measure of oppression imposed on their 
kindred. Themselves burning to join in 
battle against the Germans, their ardor 
will add stimulation to our own reac- 
tions—should we see our  bulwarks 
crumbling in Eastern France. 

Can we, then, stay out of this war? 
Yes—if England and France are strong 
enough to win alone. No—if they are 
beaten down. Our hearts tell us that the 
days of Genghis Khan can never again 
be tolerated in a civilized world. Nor is 
there room for the American way of life 
in a world dominated by pitiless power. 

If this be true, then why refuse war 
materials under the shivering sham of 
“neutrality”? Why not grant at once 
all the privileges allowed under Inter- 
national Law? Planes, guns, munitions 
—let them go in steady stream across 
the sea! Every needed gun and plane we 
refuse or fail to provide will almost cer- 
tainly be paid for, ultimately, in the 
blood and lives of our own boys. 

JOSEPH E. GOODBAR, 
President, Society for Stability 
in Money and Banking, Inc. 


To the Editor: My mother was a 
Quaker. I am a pacifist by nature. I have 
believed if a nation initiates a vast ar- 
mament program, that that nation mani- 
fests a use for those armaments. 

I have believed we have no real cause 
for unrest in this country; that if we 
all worked together to administer our 
affairs justly and equitably, in forbear- 
ance and peace, there would be virtually 
no limit to the contribution we could 
make toward raising the level of the 
race consciousness. And that we could 
maintain our standards aloof from the 
rest of the world, if need be. 
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I now think differently. In spite of all 
that is said about neutrality and peace, 
I perceive no lasting peace in the world’s 
present state of mind. I believe, reluc- 
tantly, that nationalism must give way. 

It was not by accident that this na- 
tion came into being but that the prin- 
ciples of justice, freedom and truth 
might flourish; that the development of 
science and the arts might find free ex- 
pression; and finally, that these might 
contribute to the spiritual growth and 
attainment of man, not here alone, but 
everywhere. 

True, all this cannot be accomplished 
in a day, or our day. I should prefer, 
a beginning around an_ international 
peace table. But if required of us, and 
it takes arms and the bearing of arms, 
then they are a means to that end. 

Let us bravely put aside childish 
things and be about our business. Let 
us assume our responsibility as a com- 
missioned people for we shall lead 
a haunted life until we do something 
about it. 

SYBIL MaAparIs 


To the Editor: I think the United 
States should and can stay out of this 
war. Sure, war would bring more em- 
ployment, better prosperity and better 
times. But did you ever stop to think 
what would happen after this war has 
ended? 

I believe that the neutrality act should 
not be revised. We should be isolated. 
Let these hungry land grabbers fight 
their wars. Let’s try to solve some of 
our own present day problems. 

To-day we will be forced to test our 
system of representation in government. 
We must fight the propaganda that is 
being spread throughout the United 
States. The main object is to arouse and 
create a feeling for war so that we 
Americans will stand on the sides of 
the Allies as we did before. 

» = 


To the Editor: 

We should stay out of war, and we 
can stay out of war—if we use the com- 
mon sense of the small neutral European 
countries—unless the war is brought 
to our own shores. In that case, of 
course, every American man, woman 
and child should be willing to fight “till 
the last armed foe expires.” 

Mrs. Topp C. CLAUBES 
Mrs. GENEVIEVE PAINE 


To the Editor: 

If the word “can” is meant literally, 
the United States, or any other nation, 
can stay out of any war. A nation can 
always refuse to fight. Which, of course, 
does not mean a nation always should 
refuse to fight. Though, strictly speak- 
ing, a nation can never be forced to fight 
it may be well justified at times to fight. 
The question is what alternative has it. 

A nation may have the alternative of 
fighting or losing its life as a nation. 
In such an event we may well say, even 
though not quite accurately, the nation 
is forced to fight. Or a nation may fight, 
when its life is not directly or immedi- 
ately threatened, to protect interests 
vital to the well-being of the entire 
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nation. We may say such a war is jus- 
tified. 

Now I have no way of knowing, nor 
have the majority of others here, what, 
if anything, threatens the United States. 
That is a matter to be determined and 
acted upon by the government. If it finds 
the life or vital interest of the nation 
to be in danger it should act accordingly. 

Neither personal sympathy nor any 
notion of ideals should have any part in 
the government’s policy. Let there be no 
talk of a “holy” war. A war may be com- 
pletely justified, for all that we can 
know of justice, without fighting for 
God, Humanity, or Civilization. God is 
well able to care for Himself, humanity 
goes on though nations come and go, 
civilization is not pinned down to any 
particular culture, and is going to 
change anyway. JOSEPH PHILLIPS 


To the Editor: 

America can and should stay out of 
war. The concerted opinion of American 
youth must be heard. The crime and 
tragedy of the short-sighted foreign 
statesmen in framing the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is not to be adjusted by the young 
men of our nation. The principles of 
America were unheeded and our sanc- 
tions were cast aside when this docu- 
ment was written. Our obligation to 
rectify that which we did not sanction 
con never be justified. 

Peace organizations of national repu- 
tation have carried their messages to 
the colleges and schools of our land. The 
graduates have carried into every type 
of vocational pursuit a mission which 
today cannot be over-looked or disre- 
garded. ,American youth should stand 
triumphant upon the basis of peace. 
America, through this beacon may con- 
tribute to the world in a greater capac- 
ity than in entering any E~ropean War. 

GILBERT H. REYNOLDS 


To the Editov: Yes, Democracy can 
put many men back to work. Here are 
four helpful methods—none of them are 
complete cure-alls. 

1. Reduce the costs of distribution of 
goods by simplifying the methods of dis- 
tribution of a product. The adjustment 
would force some people to become pro- 
ducers. When these costs are reduced, 
retail prices are lower, which allows 
people to buy more goods and necessi- 
tates more labor to produce. It is indeed 
an American tragedy that the producer 
of wheat for a loaf of bread only gets 
1c out of a 10c loaf. 

2. Formation of co-operatives will 
make available goods at somewhat low- 
er prices, which allows people to buy 
more goods, and necessitates more labor 
to produce. 

3. Increase of wages by large cor- 
porations instead of putting the money 
into more buildings and equipment. 
Higher wages means that the masses of 
people buy more goods and necessitates 
more labor to produce. 

4. International free trade would 
make possible lower retail prices, con- 
sumption of more goods, which needs 
more labor to be produced. 

The object is to increase labor by 
means of first increasing consumption of 
goods. 


EARL F. WILSON 
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CASH PRIZES 


Offered by THE TOWN HALL, Inc., 123 West 43rd Street, New York City 


FOR THE BEST ANSWERS TO THIS QUESTION: 


‘‘What Does American Democracy Mean to Me?”’ 


FIRST PRIZE... 
SECOND PRIZE. . 
THIRD PRIZE... 


. - « $500.00—plus* 


Twenty Additional Prizes 


200.00 
100.00 
10.00 each 





*In addition to the $500.00 cash award, the First Prize winner will be 
brought to New York, with all expenses paid, to speak on the Town 
Meeting program at an appropriate meeting later in the season. 





OUR way of life 
American democracy—is being chal- 
lenged throughout the world. De- 
mocracy has failed in other coun- 
tries largely because the people of 
those countries could not make de- 
mocracy work. 


the way of 


It is for this reason that the Town 
Hall has chosen this subject, “What 
Does American Democracy Mean to 
Me?” as the topic of our essay con- 
test this season. In the words of one 
of our Town Hall speakers, Edward 
Howard Griggs: “In a democracy 
we can have as bad government as 
we will stand for or we may have 
as good government as we are will- 
ing to work for.” 

Merely advocating and eulogizing 
liberty and freedom are not enough. 
If we are to make democracy work 
in America, every individual citizen 
must do his part. 


Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., wife of the 
former Ambassador to Turkey, 
Town Hall is able to offer $1,000.00 
in cash prizes in order to encourage 
you to express your thoughts on 
this important topic. 

This subject will be discussed on 
“Americas Town Meeting of the 
Air” Thursday evening, November 
23rd, from 9:30 to 10:30 Eastern 
Standard Time, and may be heard 
over station WJZ and the nation- 
wide Blue Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. It is not 
necessary to wait until this program 
has been heard to send in your es- 
say, but by listening to the Town 
Meeting programs between now and 
the closing day of the contest, you 
may he able to clarify some of your 
own ideas, 





RULES OF THIS CONTEST 


Please read the rules carefully. 


1. Everyone is eligible to participate in this 
Contest except persons connected with 
the Town Hall, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company or the magazine CURRENT 
History and their immediate families. 

2. Essays are not to exceed 1,000 words in 
length. 

3. Subject matter of your essay is to be 
your answer to “What Does American 
Democracy Mean to Me?” 

4. Essays should be written on one side of 
the paper only—and typed, if possible. 

5. Envelopes containing your essay must be 
postmarked not later than December 4, 
1939. 

6. The essays will be judged by a Com- 
mittee of prominent Americans, on the 





basis of aptness, originality, sincerity 
and clarity. Their decision will be final. 

. Winners will be announced as soon as 

possible after the closing date (Decem- 
ber 4, 1939). 

8. The winning essay will be printed first 
in the magazine CURRENT HISTORY 
and later in Town Meeting, bulletin of 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air.” 
All essays submitted become and remain 
the property of Town Hall. 
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ESSAY CONTEST EDITOR 


Town Hall 
123 West 43rd St., New York City 





Il. A Chain of Broken Promises 
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had included, by implication, that 
America would join. That promise 
the American Senate, for good or ill, 
would not let Wilson keep. 

The League of Nations was an at- 
tempt at world peace by mutual prom- 
ises entered into by 55 of the world’s 
63 nations. These promises the world 
presently saw broken—conspicuous- 
ly by Japan, when she seized Manchu- 
kuo; by Italy when she seized Abys- 
sinia. These and other breaches re- 
duced the League toward impotence. 

Further destroying the world’s 
faith in promises by nations to na- 
tions, the Nine-Power Pact was brok- 
en by Japan in China; the Kellogg- 
Briand pact of 56 nations was broken 
by nations that seized territory by 
arms—waging war without declaring 
war, to avoid technical breach of 
treaty. 

By 1939, every kind of promise 
made to assure peace was in ruins. 

Faithlessness has actually become 
a cult. Great nations baldly teach 
their youth that any lie, any false 
promise, is blameless if uttered to ad- 
vance the interests of the State. Nor 
is this mere doctrine; it is practiced. 
One pledge after another has been 
contemptuously broken—no need 
even to recite the examples, so recent 
and so notorious are they. So low has 
sunk the credit of the pledged word 
that it has led to spectacles perhaps 
unparalleled in history. Germany re- 
cently repeatedly and solemnly as- 
sured the world that it had no inten- 
tion of violating the neutrality of 
Holland or of Belgium. The only ef- 
fect of these reiterated pledges was 
to make Holland and Belgium in- 
creasingly apprehensive. 

Out of the Great War arose an- 
other group of promises, solemnly 
made, confidently relied upon, briefly 
lived up to—but today broken, every 
one. 

America had loaned money to the 
Allied nations. After the war there 
was a parade of distinguished foreign 
officials who came here and made 
agreements to pay these debts in an- 
nual instalments over a series of 
years. Thirteen nations made the 
promises. But nation after nation de- 
faulted until today only Finland, the 
smallest country, with the smallest 
debt, continues to pay. 

Last to default was Britain, in 


1933. The greatest commercial power 
in the world, the nation that had 
largely built up the fabric of busi- 
ness and commerce which depends 
upon faith in promises, announced 
that it was unable to honor its con- 
tract. 

Further links in the deadly chain 
were the broken promises of nations 
to their own people. When men 
wished to express the uttermost su- 
perlative of security, they used to 
say, “As safe as the Bank of Eng- 
land.” But in 1931, the shocked world 
heard Britain say it must suspend its 
promise to pay gold to holders of Brit- 
ish currency. 

America remained a solitary rock 
in a world-wide sea of broken prom- 
ises for a time. But a year and a half 
after Britain, our government an- 
nounced it would no longer pay in 
gold. Millions of holders of govern- 
ment bonds and of paper dollars who 
had been promised, formally and le- 
gally, that they would be paid in gold 
dollars of a certain weight and fine- 
ness were now told that they would 
not be paid in gold dollars at all, but 
paper. And that their dollars were 
now worth a less weight of the gold 
they could no longer get. 

Upon the average American, the 
succession of broken promises fell in 
a series of impacts, each more dis- 
quieting than the last. Breaches of 
the promises of nations to nations 
were deplorable, but they were dis- 
tant. The breaking of promises made 
by governments to their peoples came 
closer to individuals. Still it was only 
a rare person who personally experi- 
enced the effect of his government 
“going off gold.” 

Presently, however, came breaches 
that touched individuals intimately. 
In the early 1930’s, employes of 


states, cities and towns, who consid- 
ered the receipt of their pay-checks 
on a specified day as certain as the 
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sunrise—teachers, firemen, police- 
men—had “payless paydays.” Pres. 
ently private institutions failed to 
live up to sacred and intimate obliga- 
tions. Men saw life insurance com- 
panies suspend for a time their con- 
tract to give to all policy-holders upon 
demand the loan value which they had 
promised to give. The companies 
could not help themselves, but the 
damage to men’s faith was none the 
less for that. Men saw banks fail to 
live up to their promises to repay 
money which depositors had entrust- 
ed to them; indeed the time came 
when every bank in the United States 
failed to keep this elementary pledge. 
The closing of all the banks by the 
government was amply justified—but 
again, the faith of men in promises 
was no less impaired. 

By early 1933, hardly anywhere 
in the world was there any promise 
having public importance that re- 
mained intact, or that men felt sure 
about. 

This chain of broken promises had 
a cumulative quality, a quality of au- 
tomatic self-expansion. It is like the 
spread of weeds which send out run- 
ners, each runner rooting where it 
touches the ground and becoming a 
new center of baneful growth. 

This relation of cause and effect 
between one broken promise. and the 
next does exist, but even if it did not, 
even if this long succession of dis- 
appointments and _ disillusionments 
had been merely a series of isolated 
incidents, the effect would be equally 
devastating to man’s faith, to his 
sense of security. 

It is not too much to say, as Harry 
Scherman does in the title of his re- 
cent book, that promises are what 
men live by. Honored promises are 
the static basis of civilization and 
they are also its dynamic motor. Civi- 
lization can not move forward with- 
out this sense of confidence. 

How may faith be restored? How 
may the world get back on the track? 

It is not enough that new prom- 
ises be made. It is not even enough 
that new promises be kept for a time. 
They must be kept for a long time. 
Before men can again live serenely, 
with a sense of confidence in the 
promises made by governments and 
nations, those pledges must be lived 
up to for decades. 

The sense of security we had be- 
fore 1914 was generations in the 
making. Before we can create it 
again, we shall need to travel a long 
road and, I fear, a rough one. 
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Flight Over The Andes 
LAWRENCE ADLER 





oR those who are air-minded, 
there are today many oppor- 
tunities of marvellous adven- 


ture, and of these, the flight from ~ 


Buenos Aires to Santiago de Chile 
offers perhaps the most dramatic and 
spectacular experience. Linking the 
two coasts of a continent, and con- 
necting the two long coasts of South 
America, this route represents today 
one of the supreme triumphs of aerial 
achievement. Nowhere in the world 
have greater natural barriers and 
obstacles been more successfully over- 
come; and nowhere else is there an 
airway which reaches an altitude of 
something more than 17,000 feet 
above the sea. 

In addition, Pan American-Grace 
Airways, or “Panagra,” as it is popu- 
larly called, has put into service the 
superb Douglas fourteen-passenger 
planes which make this difficult jour- 
ney over the Andes with the greatest 
ease and comfort. 

Formerly in taking this trip one 
ran far greater risks, but at present 
radio stations in the high mountains 
serd out frequent weather reports; 
and if conditions are unfavorable, the 
planes are halted at Mendoza at the 
brink of the Andes. 

If the weather is propitious, how- 
ever, one leaves the hangar at Buenos 
Aires a little after eight in the morn- 
ing and, seemingly miraculous, after 
flying the width of the continent and 
surmounting the stupendous Andes 
in six hours, one alights at the San- 
tiago flying field at two-thirty in the 
afternoon. For this same journey the 
Trans-Andean railway, toiling pain- 
fully among the mountain passes and 
tunnels, requires thirty-eight hours. 
The planes carry every comfort and 
aid for the convenience of the passen- 
gers, including oxygen for those who 
may be temporarily indisposed by 
tremendous altitudes. 

After the take-off at Buenos Aires, 
we fly all morning over the level, 
illimitable Argentine pampa, divided 
like a great checker-board into an 
endless number of squares which 































represent the estancias of the great 
cattle owners of the Argentine. Now | 
and then the brown pattern is broken 
by a blue lake or an isolated bit of | 
woodland, but as far as the eye can | 
see there is no limit to the unending | 
prairie. The plane flies with hardly 
any vibration from its twin motors, | 
and with the greatest ease of motion. 

By noon the crests of the Andes 
are in sight and we alight on the | 
field at Mendoza and lunch in the 
midst of gaucho boys and other pic- | 
turesque figures of the pampa, not 
unlike our Western cowboys in ap- | 
pearance. Our pilot points out the 
way over the mountains, and by one | 
o’clock we are taking off once more, | 
ready to soar aloft into the highest | 
ether. The plane mounts with great | 
assurance and apparently without 
effort. The low foothills are now past 
and the body of the main cordillera 
comes into sight, uplifting itself in 
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i SN Come to 
IPENEHI\SAN DIEGO 
this time 
folds to tremendous battlements and / 
rocky fastnesses. Now the second | A \ A 
range appears, snow-crested; and, | 
rising with great speed, we leave be- 
hind yawning chasms and breath- 
taking precipices. Can we ever actual- | 
ly attain these unbelievable heights 
above us, we ask ourselves, glancing 
skyward, and looking down on the | 
wilderness of mountains already be- 
low, one cannot help wondering what 
would happen should our magnificent 
Douglas develop some unpredictable 
engine trouble. But the pilot assured 
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us that emergency landing fields were of Environment 
. oe ituated i ifornia’ 
available, always within reach. The | yi ce cake oa 
weather continues superb, the sky | FX Siete calutornse besos sed Benton bosres 


cloudless, and even the air currents, 
which sometimes cause sudden drops 
and rises, are today all in our favor. 

At this moment the backbone of a 
continent looms in snowy grandeur 
above us, tier upon tier, range upon | 
range, glacier upon glacier, with | (@ as uiebiinans ies mi 
Aconcagua, lord of the Americas, 


over-topping all, piercing the sky it- | SHH le cea 
self. Around and about us the scene | 
becomes stupendous, and the vistas | WW fatilh LALIFORIIIA 


from the plane windows appear in- wiikey 
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credible-—something that our imagin- 
ation could never conjure forth, and 
something also that will leave un- 
forgettable, vivid images in our 
memory. 

Was man ever meant to ascend into 
these regions of the empyrean, one 
asks oneself, as colossal peaks loom 
high one minute and become sharp 
points below, the next. And yet un- 
doubtedly he who has not experienced 
this high adventure has not realized 
the thrill of the age we live in. Man 
here has triumphed over mountains, 
and the machine age reaches its 
apotheosis. 


As the 17,000 foot pinnacle of our 
flight is reached we are in a lost world 
of titanic mountains, of terrific and 
unfathomable abysses in an atmos- 
phere where glory and terror are one. 
Far below are the heights of La 
Cumbre where Chile and the Argen- 
tine meet, the statue of the Christ 
of the Andes, and finally Upsallata, 
most dangerous of all the passes. But 
the plane continues undaunted in this 
realm of the upper air, a fragile but 
valiant machine, never pausing in its 
flight. Now we are facing the terrible 
slope of Aconcagua, bristling with 
glaciers, its massive summit 5,000 
feet above even our dizzying altitude. 

The plane passes beyond all this. 
Suddenly we begin the descent. The 
green fields of Chile, framed with 
long lines of eucalyptus, and the 
white city of Santiago are at our 
feet, and far in the blue distance, 
merely a hazy mirage, the boundary 
of a continent, El Pacifico. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AGENTS 


Applications are now being ac- 
cepted by CURRENT History for 
district representatives to look 
after the magazine’s numerous new 
and renewal subscriptions. 


Previous experience, while help- 
ful, is not essential. Applicants are 
required to furnish indications of 
their responsibility and integrity. 
Necessary materials will be sup- 
plied by the magazine. For com- 
plete details, write to 
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Hollywood Sets the Style 


(Continued from page 37) 





prises, for instance, has reported that 
147 concerns or individuals were 
licensed to manufacture 2,183 dif- 
ferent novelty products based on the 
Snow White characters. Sixteen and 
a half million “Snow White” drinking 
glasses were sold; two million dolls; 
four million cakes of Dwarf soap. 
There were pencil sets and hats and 
underwear and even hundred-dollar 
bracelets with dwarf charms. Snow 
White practically saved the toy busi- 
ness in the usually slack months after 
Christmas. The picture was responsi- 
ble for two million dollars’ worth of 
toy sales. One factory making rubber 
dwarfs had to work twenty-four 
hours a day to fill orders. 

By this tangible as well as visual 
influence the movies, together with 
radio and the comic strip, are build- 
ing up a whole New American folk- 
lore. It is their creatures that our 
children want to hear stories about, 
to keep little models of on their desks, 
to have printed on their sweaters, to 
take to bed with them. The only real 
characters for whom they have any- 
thing like the same kind of affection 
are the heroes of the Western serials 
who share a good many of the car- 
toon characters’ traits. 

The educators have not yet put on 
record their opinion of the work of 
the movies in destroying folklore, 
although Teachers College, of New 
York, gave academic sanction to a 
Mickey Mouse primer. A _ curious 
phenomenon of the 1938 Christmas 
was the substitution of the Lone 
Ranger for Santa Claus. This was 
observable particularly in the toy de- 
partments of stores in New York, 
Brooklyn, and Chicago where the lure 
to the young customer was not the 
opportunity to see a live Santa Claus 
and whisper your Christmas wishes 
in his ear but to “See the Lone 
Ranger’s helper at work at his forge, 
casting his silver bullets. See ‘Hi-yo, 
Silver! Away!’—our hero riding off 
in a cloud of dust.” The relation of 
all this to Christmas, except as 
Christmas is a good time to get some- 
one to give you a Lone Ranger cow- 
boy outfit, was not very clear but it 
is a development that will bear care- 
ful watching. 

The things movies teach the young, 
and their elders too, may be cause 
for amusement or alarm but some 
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educators contend that the thing to 
worry about is not what the movies 
teach but what they leave out. Only 
by extreme regimentation, they say, 
can you be certain of fostering any 
idea in the youthful mind. The great 
service the movies can render is not 
to keep children away from sex and 
crime but to introduce them to truth. 
What is wrong with the movie uni- 
verse is not its immorality but its 
narrowness. They believe that while 
the cinema in a totalitarian state is 
occupied in demonstrating and dram- 
atizing the ideas the government 
thinks its people ought to hold, in 
showing them the way of life they 
ought to follow, it is the province of 
the cinema in a democratic country 
to open windows on a wider world. 
The American movie, they say, con- 
sidering its opportunities, uses an 
absurdly limited number of windows. 
They like to tell the story of the 
affable potentate in Malay who greet- 
ed his first American visitor with the 
pleasant assurance: “We know all 


about the United States from your 
movies. Now which class of Amer- 
icans do you belong to? Are you a 
gangster, a cowboy, or a crooner?” 
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